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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING —Frovenss ov Sotomon. 
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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 








THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 


>. 

Tueke was once a fisherman who liv- 
ed with his wife in a ditch, close by the 
seaside. The fisherman used to go out 
all day long a-fishing ; and one day, as he 
sat on the shore with his rod, looking at 
the shining water and watching his ne, 
all on a sudden his float was dragged away 
deep under the sea; and in drawing up 
he pulled a great fish out of the water. 
The fish said to him, “ Pray let me live : 
! am nota real fish; | am an enchanted 
prince, put me in the water again, and let 
me go.”” “Oh!” said the man, “you 
need not make so many words about the 
matter : I wish to have nothing to do with 
a fish that can talk; so swim away as 
soon as you please.”” Then he put him 
back into the water, and the fish darted 
straight down to the bottom, and left a 
long steal of blood behind him. 

When the fisherman went home to his 
wife in the ditch, he told her how he had 





caught a great fish, and how it had told 
him it was an enchanted prince, and that 
on hearing it speak he had let it go again. 
‘Did you not ask it for any thing ?”’ 
said the wife. ‘ No,’’ said the man, 
* what should task fort’ ~~ Abr said 
the wife, “we live very wretchedly 
here inthis nasty stinking ditch ; do go 
back, and tell the fish we want a little cot- 
tage.” ‘ 

The fisherman did not much like the 
business: however, he went to the sea, 
and when he came there the water look- 
ed all yellow and green. And he stood 
ul the water’s edge, and said, 

**O man of the sea! 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thec !” 

Then the fish came swimming to him, 
and said, “ Well, what does she want ?”’ 
‘ Ah!’ answered the fisherman, ‘‘ my 
wife says that when I had caught you, |) 
ought to have asked you for something, 
before [let you go again ; she does not 
like living any longer in the ditch, and 
wants a hitle cottage. “‘Go home, then,” 
said the fish, ‘* she is in the cottage al- 
ready.”” So the man went home, and 
saw his wife standing at the door of a 
cottage, ‘*‘ Come in, come in,”’ said she ; 
is not this much better than the ditch ?”’ 
(nd there was a parlour, and a bed- 
chamber, and a kitchen ; and behind the 
cottage there was a little garden with all 
sorts of flowers and fruits, and a court- 
yard full of ducks and chickens. ‘ Ah!’ 
said the fisherman, ‘ how happily we 
shall live!” ‘ We will try to do so at 
least,” said his wife. r 

Every thing went right for a week or 
two, then Dame Alice said, Husband, 
there is not room enough in this cottage, 
the court- and garden are a great 
deal too small; I should like to have a 
large stone castle to live in; so go to the 
fish again, and tell him to give us a cas- 
tle.” “* Wife,” said the fisherman, “ 1 
don’t like to go to him again, for persaps 
he will be angry ; we ought to be con- 


awoke, it was broad da light, 208 
jogged thet r eipow, 
said, ** Get up, husband, and bestir your- 
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lingly ; go along, and try.” 

The fisherman went; but his heart 
was very heavy: and when he came to 
the sea, it looked blue and gloomy, 
though it was quite calm, and he went 
close to it, and said, 

“*O man of the sea! 
Cothe listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee !” 

“* Well, what does she want now?” 
said the fish. ‘ Ah!” said the man very 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ my wife wants to live ina 
stone castle.” ‘‘Go home then,’’ said 
the fish, “ she is standing at the door of 
it already.” So away went the fisher- 
man, and found his wife standing before a 
greatcastle. ‘‘ See,’’ said she, “ is not 
this grand?’ With that they went into 
the castle together, and found a great ma- 
ny servants there, and the rooms all rich- 
ly furnished and full of golden chairs and 
tables ; and behind the castle was a gar- 
den, and a wood half a mile long, full of 
sheep, and goats, and hares, and deer ; 
and in the court-yard were stables and 
cow-houses. ‘ Well,” sage the man, 
** now will we live contented and happy 
in this beautifal castle for the rest of our 
lives.” ‘* Perhaps we may,” said the 
wife ; “‘ but let us consider and sleep up- 
on it before we make up our minds:”’ so 
they went to bed. 

The next morning, when Dame Alice 


self, for we must be king of all the land.” 
“ Wife, wife,” said the man, “ Why 
should we wish to be king? | will not 
be king.” “ ThenI will,” said Alice. 
** But, wife,” answered the fisherman, 
** how can you be king ? the fish cannot 
make you a king.” ‘ Husband,” said 
she, *‘ say no more about it, but go and 
try ; I will be king!” So the man went 
away quite sorrowful, te think that his 
wife should want to be king. The sea 
looked a dark gray colour, and was cover- 
ed with foam as he cried out, » @ 
“ O man of the sea! 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee !” 
** Well, what would she have now ?”’ 
said the fisa. ‘ Alas!” said the man, 
“my wife wants to be king.” “Go 
home,” said the fish; ‘ she is king al- 
ready.” 
Then the fisherman went home ; and 
as he came close to the palace, he saw a 
troop of soldiers, and heard the sound of 
drums and trumpets ; and when he enter- 
ed in, he saw his wife sitting on a high 
throne of gold and diamonds, with a gold- 
en crown upon her head; and on each 
side of her stood six beautiful maidens, 
each a head taller than the other. 
** Well, wife,” said the fisherman, “‘ are 
you king?” “ Yes,” said she, “ I am 
king.” And when he had looked at her 


shall néver have any thing more to wish 
for.” ‘ 1 don’t know how that may be,” 
said she, ‘‘ never is along time. I am 
king, "tis true, but I 
it, and I think I should like to be empe- 
ror.” “Alas wife! why should you 


man. 








tent ‘with the cottage.” ‘ Nonsense !” 


“‘ Husband,” said she, “go t 


said the wife; “* he will do it very wil-jjthe fish; | say I will be emperor.” 







































‘* Wife, are ou emperor ?” 


for a long time, he said, ‘“ Ah, wife !/ 
what a fine thing it is to be king! now we! 


begin to be tired of|jand the least no larger than a small rush- 


wish to be emperor ?”’ said the fisher- 


“ Ah, wife!” replied the fisherman, 
“the fish cannot make an emperor, and 
1 should not like to ask for such a thing.” 
“fam king,” said Alice, “ and you are 
my slave, so go directly?” So the fish- 
erman was obliged to go ; and he mutter- 
ed as he went along. “ This will come 
to no good, it is too much to ask, the fish 
will be tired at last, and then we shall re-} 
pent of what we have done.” He soon 
arrived at the sea, and the water *was 
quite black and muddy, and a mighty 
whirlwind blew over it; but he went to 
the shore, and said, 

“ Oman of the sea! 

Come listen to me, 

For Alice my wife, 

The plague of my life, 

Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee! 

** What would she have now ?”’ said the 
fish. ‘* Ah!” said the fisherman, ‘‘ she 
wants to be emperor.”’ ‘‘ Go home,” 
said the fish ; ‘‘ she is emperor already.” 

So he went home again; and as he 
came near he saw his wife sitting on a 
very lofty throne made of solid gold, with 
a great crown on her head full two yards 
high, and on each side of her stood her 
guards and her attendants in a row, each 
one smaller than the other, from the tall- 
est giant down to a little dwarf no bigger 
than my finger. And before her stood 
princes, and dukes, and earls: and the 
fisherman went up to her, and said, 
** Yes,” 
. ss ag “ Ah!” 
=H im =n o fe el upon her, 
** what a fine thing it is to be emperor !”’ 
* Husband,” said she, ** why should we 
stay at being emperor ; I will be pope 
next.”’ ‘* O wife, wife!” said he, ** how 
can you be pone? there is but one pope 
at atime in Christendom.”’ ‘‘ Husband,” 
said she, “‘ | will be pope this very day.” 
** But,” replied the husband, “ the fish 
cannot make you pope.”” ‘ What non- 
sense!” said she, ‘‘ if he can make an 
emperor, he can make a pope, go and try 
him.”’ So the fisherman went. Bat 
when he came to the shore, the wind was 
raging, and the sea was tossed up and 
down like boiling water, and the ships 
were in the greatest distress, and danced 
upon the waves most fearfully ; in the 
middle of the sky there was a little blue, 
but towards the south it was all red, asif 
« dreadful storm was rising. At this the 
fisherman was terribly frightened, and 
trembled, so that. his knees knocked to- 
gether; but he went to the shore and 
said, 

* O man of the sea! 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee ‘” 

** What does she want now ?” said the 
fish. ‘* Ah!” said the fisherman, “ my 
wife wants to be pope.” ** Go home,” 
said the fish, ‘‘ she is pope already.” 

Then the fisherman went home, and 
found his wife sitting on a throne that was 
two miles] ; and she had three great 
crowns on Ber head, and around stood all 
the pomp and power of the Church ; and 
on each side were two rows of burning 
lights, of all sizes, the greatest us large as 
the highest and biggest tower in the world, 


thing to be pope ; and now you must be 
content, for you can be nothing greater.”’ 
** 1 will consider of that,” said the wife. 
Then they went to bed: but Dame Alice 
could not sleep all night for thinking what 
she should be next. At last morning came, 
and the sun rese. ‘* Ha!” thought she, 
as she looked at it through the window, 
** cannot I prevent the sun rising?” At 
this she was very angry, and she awaken- 
ed her husband, and said, ‘‘ Husband, go 
to the fish and tell him I want to be lord 
of the sun and moon.” The fisherman 
was half asleep, but the thought frighten- 
ed him so much, that he started and fell 
out of bed. <** Alas, wife!” said he, 
‘* cannot you content to be pope ?”’ No,” 
said she, ‘‘ | am very uneasy, and cannot 
bear to see the sun and moon rise without 
my leave. Go to the fish directly.” 
Then the man went trembling for fear ; 
and as he was going down to the shore, a 
dreadful storm arese, so that the trees 
and the rocks shook ; and the heavens 
became black, and the lightning played, 
and the thunder rolled ; and you might 
have seen in the sea great black waves 


foam upon them ; and the fisherman said, 
+ © man of the sea! 
Come listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee !” 
** What does she want now ?”’ said the 
fish. ‘* Ah!” said he, *“ she wants to be 
lord of the sun and moon.” ‘‘ Go home,” 





said the fish, “to your ditch again !’ 
And there they live to this very day. 


——-o oe 
BIANCA, A VENETIAN STORY. 


~>— 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


About the end of the fifteenth century 
Thomas Buonaventuri, a young Floren- 
tine, of a good family, but poor, took up 
his residence with a merchant in Venice, 
his countryman. Opposite the house 
where he lodged, was the back-gate of the 
dwelling of a Venetian of quality, Barto- 
lemeo Capello. In this house lived a 
young lady of extraordinary beauty, of 
the name of Bianca. She was indeed 
closely watched ; but as she came fre- 
quently to the window, Buonaventuri 
soon discovered her. Of a nearer ac- 
cess, he did not dare to form any hopes ; 
yet he did all he could to entertain her, 
and to evince his inclination. As he was 
young and amiable, it was not long before 
he ceased to be indifferent to her: and 
after repeated negotiations, the two lov- 
ers at length found means to accomplish 
their wishes. Bianca never faiied, every 
evening at a late hour when all the feini- 





ly were in bed, to slip into Buonaven- 
turi’s chamber in the merchant’s house, 
by means ofa little back-door, which she 
took care to ieave,a-jar for that purpose ; 
and without any one being aware of it, 
she returned every morning before break 
of day. 


After they had carried on this sport’ 


for a cottsiderable period Bianca grew 
bolder by habit ; and, having once staid 
longer than usual with her lover, it hap- 
pened that a baker’s boy, who wanted te 





light. “ Wife,” said the fisherman, as 
he looked at all this grandeur, “ are you 
pe ?”’ “ Yes,” said she, “ | am pope.” 








fetch yeast from an adjoining house, per- 
ceived that the little back door stood 
open, Not supposing that this could be 
owing to any thing but neglect, he shut 





* Well, wife,” replied he, “it is agrand 


it. Presently after came the young lady, 


ike mountains, with a white crown of 
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ma =a 
and finding the door fast, she in great con-||his animated praises, and with his liberal 
sternation hurries back to the house from|/otiers. The visits were repeated ; they 
whence she came; knocked gently at) imperceptibly grew familiar together: a 
ihe door, was let in by her lover, to|lfew presents which she did not dare to 
whom she related the accident. Grati-j|refuse, as coming from the bounty of ker 
tude as well as love impelled him to take|/sovereign, helped to further the grand 
a sudden resolution; every thing was to|\duke’s designs; and her husband, 
be sacrificed to their safety. He quitted||thought it on the whole not adviseable to 
the house instantly, and hired an apart- interrupt a connexion that, at any rate, 
ment for himself and Bianca of another|!was advantageous, and might perhaps be 
Florentine, where they kept themselves)innocent.—The grand duke was not a 
oncealed till a favourable opportunity! man to stop short in so fair a course : pro- 
fered for eloping to Florence. There) motions of the husband must necessarily 
he had a small house on the Via larga, a:sist him in gaining the favour of Bianca, 
sear S. Marco, directly facing a nunnery.) aud, by these means, he at length attained 
Here they likewise kept themselves in| the end of his wishes so completely to 
the closest retirement for a considerable | the satisfaction of the several parties, that 





————— 











time for fear of any pursuit from Venice,||he, Bianca, and Buonaventuri, were at|! pains, and is greatly in want of your as- 


| 


The then grand duke of Tuscany was) last as perfectly fitted together as the 
Francis Maria, the son of Cosmo |. and|)three sides of an eqailateral triangle, 
: ; ; ia ice BOG cmdlion 2 ert ad him. 
father of Mary di Medicis. His wife was| Phe husband very qui kly adapted him 
fohanna of Austria, daughter of the em-|)sel to his new situation ; he: hired for| 
_ ° . : r. his les > ife ; | 
oeror Ferdinand, ot hy | ene Hun- pio ra an pte peladhe ss 
rary ; avery worthy princess, but now) 2°4US€ >. 4 a) See ree aber te ati. 
omewhat advanced in years. Hence it| pel gpa! aad poores 
Bie ones P . 7 ~ ae ¢ ae ) ss - orlune 
appened, as is no uncommon Case, that, 5 ee tec ty eg a ‘a ehesh | 
the grand duke would sometimes prefer| W@ 00 Much lor the merchants clerk to! 
mother lady to her. One of his cour-| bear. He grew haughty and arrogant ¥ 
iers. who had awife as well skilled in||began to sho'v his insolence to the prin- 
aint tiiians ok inet. waad « _licipal nobility, and even to the grand 
ourt intrigue as himself, used common lake Neeeetl, ond tied ote Mat af 
y to play the confidant in these amours)/¢¥ SgCE » GUN MS FOES lee 
tthe prince. 

Notwithstanding all the 
Bianca to keep herself concealed, there poh 
was soon a rumour in Florence of the) gtaud duke Phey 
beautiful Venetian lady that had lately pletely laid aside the last remoins of de-} 

. ? _— “2c . > ne i “ot her } 
irrived ; and of her adventure as well as) Corum and reserve ; and showed them-| 





endeavours of! attacked in the street, and murdered. 


and Bianca 


f her beauty, to which her studied re-|s¢!ves publicly in splendour and meenili-} 


so many enemies, that one night he was} 


Tals WINER A. 


than he hastened to the anti-chamber of 
the grand dutchess; where he walked 
up and down, and kept reading bis brevi- 
ary. The graffi dutchess, on learning 
that he was there? ordered him to be 
told, that she begged him, for God’s sake 
to be. gone, as she could not endure we 
thought of a man so near her in her pre- 
sent circumstances. The cardinal an- 
swered dryly: Let her highness attend 
to her own business; | will mind mine; 
and continued to read his breviary. Now 
came the confessor, according to appoint- 
jment. As soon as he appeared, the car- 
\dinal flew to meet him with open arms : 
| Welcome, welcome, my dear ghostly fa- 
ther! The grand dutchess has labour- 





sistance. With these words he hugged 
‘him fast in his arms, and was thereby im- 
jinediately struck with the sight of a love- 
ly new born child, which thesgood father 
|had concealed in his bosom. He took it 
from him, and called outso loud that even 
the grand dutchess could hear him in 
ithe adjoiuing chamber : *‘ God be thank- 
jed! the grand duchess is happily deli- 
verted of a chopping prince ;—” and di- 
rectly presented the little-one tothe by- 
standers. The grand duchess incensed 
to fury at this malicious trick, resolved to 
be revenged of the cardinabin the cruel- 


lest way, cost what it would ; and she SOOT) 


(No, 7 


tection. Maremoiselle de Valdbrutch 
was not rich, yet her circumstances plac. 
ed her above a state of dependence. She 
gave her niece, however, an accomplish- 
ed education, and her pains were amply 
compensated by the success of her p> | 
who, to a genteel address, added a sweet 
disposition and an excellent understand- 
ing. 

Some business that Mademoiselle Vald- 
brutch had occasionally to transact, 
brought her acquainted with the Baron de 
Listield, Burgrave of Minden, which gave 
|Tise to a ‘considerable intimacy between 
‘them. This Burgrave had a son, a most 
l agreeable and accomplished young man, 
; who conceived a violent passion for Stella, 
‘and she was not insensible to his regard. 
|Her aunt soon perceived it ; dissuaded 
jher from encouraging him, and showed 


|her the inconveniences, particularly on 
ow occasion, in following too easily the 
|dictates of her heart. Young Lisfield had 
| but a small fortune, which was dependent 
jon his father ; but Stella had none at all. 
|The ambition of his father forbade his 
ee to think of her, or even to see her. 





Stella and Lisfield saw each other but sel- 
idom, but their attachment increased.— 
Listield, whose santiments had not chang- 
ed since the injunctions of his father, had 
insinuated himself into the friendship of 
her aunt, and by that means afforded him 





Who now were more glad than the) found means to make the grand dukel/opportunitics of visiting her. 





But an 


com-|/hinself, whose devotion to her remained!'event happened which, though it gave 


lentire, to furnish her with an opportuni-| Stella an acquisition of fortune, deprived 


ty for effecting her purpose. 


One day they all three made a party of 


| her of her aunt. 


Alone, in the bloom of 
‘youth, without friends and without rela- 


: . . ‘@ lo ' he leo ate » of . —_ ions. ¢ > ar . j t 
serve not 2 little contributed. All this/icence. Johiona, the legitimate wit: of pleasure to Pozgio a Caino, and dined to-| "5, and her heart occupied by a passion 


} t 


made the grand duke Jong ardently to|ithe grand duke, though sie strove, as! 


! 


ee her. Every day he purposely pass-| Tuc nas possible, | 
ed before her chamber: and, as it was her indienation at the conduct of her} 
her only favourite amusement to stand at)Spouse, and her jealousy towards her ri-! 
the window, it was not long before his cu val, yet they rankled only the more furi-} 
riosity was gratified. She was half-veiled, ously within. She pined at heart, fell 
yut he had seen enough to make him) Sick, and died. 
lesperately in love with her. | The death of the dvtchess opened fresh 
The contidant, who soon perceived) prospects to the aspiring Bianca. The 
he unconquerable passion of his master,|/heart of the grand duke was wholly at| 
Low set his wits at work, In cogjumetion|hee he. must do what she 
wilh the Duke, to contrive the means of} pleased ; and now she exerted all her art 
satisfying it. His like-minded lady was/ to iuduce him to wei 
luly admitted to the consultation. The}! vain did the grand duke’s brother, car- 
late hard fortune of Bianca, and herjdinal Ferdinand de Medicis, who in de- 
zloomy prospects in future, gave the|fault of a male descendant, was next suc-| 
courtly dame the fairest opportunity of cessor to the throne, employ all the’ 
letting Bianca know that matters of conse-| means in his power to prevent it. She} 
quence could be communicated to her,| was so happy as to accomplish her aim ;) 
ind of inviting her to her house. suona-|)and Bianca was in a short time after Grand) 
venturi had a long struggle with himself,| Dutchess of Tuscany. | 
whether or not he ought to allow Bianca|| She now wished to bless her spouse 
» accept of the invitation. 
rank of the court-lady, and then his own/|ceed to the throne. 
penurious circumstances, induced him at||to be put up for her in all the churches ; 


outwardly to conceal} 


ee2tmmaned . 


gethe r. 
fond of almond-soup, the grand dutchess 
caused that dif to be prepared for him, 
which was poisoned, and set on the table. 
‘The cardinal had his spies on all her ac- 





wd ; Me teenie aioe > 
The cardinal being particularly |) Which her reason disapproved of, she 


lviewed this world at a careless blank. 
iLisfield, who had seen her aunt during 
lher last illness, took occasion to*declare 
jsolemnly that he should always love her 


tions, who exeéuted their commission sol|Hiece, and that no inducements should 


well, that he knew of this plot before the 


almond-soup came up. He seated him- 
‘self as usual at table ; but would not take 


any of the soup, though the grand dutch- 


4,e8s pressed it on him with all the polite- 


ness imaginable.” Well, said the grand 


her in form. In|/duke, though the cardinal will have 


jnone of it, I shall take some ; and imme- 
diately took a portion of it on his plate. 
'Unabie now to prevent him from eating 
jit, without making an entire discovery of 
her horrid purpose, the grand dutchess 
lsaw that she was undone ; therefore, in 
order to escape the vengeance she had to 
lexpect from her brother-in-law, she ate 
\up all that remained in the dish. The 


i 


Yetthe high! with a prince who hereafter should suc-||consequenee was, that she and her hus- 
She caused prayers) band died, both on one day, namely the 


21st October, 1587. The cardinal 


lcompel him to alter his affections, er to 
itransfer it to another woman. Stella, who 
| was listening with tears in her eyes, ac- 
knowledged that she returned his regard, 
and they both received her prayers and 
fbenedictivn ere she died. 

Stella now retired to her former habita- 
ition, at Biereg, under the hospitable roof 
lof her clerical guardian : and, though she 
had repeatedly indubitable proofs of the 
continued affection of her lover, she had 
too much prudence, and too great a regard 
for his happiness and independence, to 
listen to his solicitations, in direct contra- 
diction to the will of his father. It was 
not till several years afterwards, when 
Lisfield was urged to accept the offers of a 
Hrich heiress, and seeing no prospect of ats 
alteration in his circumstances, that he de- 











length to surmount all difficulties. Bian-|)had masses read ; ordered star-gazers isucce@ie™l to the Grand-Ducal dignity, ||termined to enter into the army, not only 

° > | o . ae ° . - s oo C4 
ca went, and was received with a polite-||and prophets to be brought from every|junder the name of Ferdinand |. and|ito avoid his father’s importunities, but al- 
ness that bordered on real tenderness.|,quarter; but all to no purpose! Shejreigned till the year 1608. ‘so to improve his fortune. With this 


. ge : : 
She was desired to relate her story; it|therefore, in order that she might have} llview he engaged in the service of the 


was listened to with heartfelt emotion, at) her desire, resolved to feien herself; : ||Prince of Hesse, and soon after went to 
least ip appearance ; the most affection-|| pregnant, and then to substitute a foreign| THE FAIR MANIAC. America, under the command of an Eng- 
ite offers were made her ; she was load-|/child; intending thus, at least, to have! —_ \lish general. This resolution was enter- 


-d with civilities ; presents were tender-|'the honour ofa mother. A bare-footed,|| Antionette Stella was the daughter of led into without the knowledge of. Stella ; 
ed, almost forced upon her. } friar, of the monastery of Ogni Santi, was ||Count de Valdbratch, who, depressed by||and when she heard of it, though affected 
Highly satisfied with this first visit, the) easily persuaded by bribes to undertake||misfortune, secluded himself from the|/with the intelligence, she did not endea- 
rrand duke flattered himself that helithe execution of the project. ‘The | world, and retired to his only remaining||vour to dissuade him, as she considered 
night be present at the second. Shortly|/grand dutchess now began to be indis-|| patrimony, a small estate a few leagues||his motives were laudable. The idea of 
ifter, the court-lady gave Bianca another| posed : she was taken with unaccounta-/from Marbourg, inGermany. Here, like||a separation to such a distance, and ex- 
invitation. She was again aceosted with) ble longings ; complained of tooth-achs,||a philosopher, he determined to pass his|| posed to so many dangers, filled her with 
the utmost respect and tenderness ; and,| head-achs, qualms, indigestions, &c. She| life as a peasant, and devote his time to||the most dreadful apprehensions ; but, 
iter repeated expressions of pity, and} took to her chamber ; and at length tothe education of his daughter. The rest-||without being overcome by the poignan- 
numberless encomiums on her beauty,| her bed: she acquainted the court with|/lessness of human nature, however, pre-|icy of her regret, she sustained a degree 
she was asked whether she was not de-|/her situation, and no one was more re-||vented him from enjoying long this state|jof firmness, in their Jast interview, that 
irous of being presented to the grand) joiced at the news than the grandjof tranquillity: the war of 1715 rousedjjastonished him, and added ardour to his 
duke? He, for his part, had intimated||duke. him, and he offered his services to the)inclinations to obtain her as a reward, 
his wishes to make her an acquaintance, | When, according to her reckoning, the||King of Prussia. His misfortunes only|}when the perils of war were over. The 
is he had already found an opportunity | time of her delivery must beseome, she}|ended with his life, to which a period was||clergyman, under whose roof she resided, 
{seeing and admiring her. Bianca want-||suddenly made a great alarm at midnight ;| put at the battle of Lowasitz. He had|}had been always present, at her request, 
«4 either fortitude or virtue aera her attendants ; complained ofjjplaced his daughter under the care of ajjattheir conversations. He was so at their 
this fresh instance of good-will. At first) the first pangs, and ordered, with great|/benevolent gergyman of Biereg, to whomjfinal parting. Lisfield, in the transport of 
indeed she made some atternpts to elude| impatience, her confessor (the bare-foot-||he wrote, a short time before his death,||his tenderness, took a bible, which lay 
it; but she made them with a look as her led Carmelite) to be called. The cardi-|| respecting his affairs, and appointed him||open in the room, and falling on his knees 
artful seductress quickly perceived, that)/nal, who was not unacquainted with thejjand a magistrate of Marbourg her guardi-|/before Stella, took her hands, and put 
only wished to be further entreated. At||cunning of his sister-in-law, had for aljans. Stella had passed twelve years of ||them on the sacred volume, and vowed 
(his moment, according to a preconcerted|jlong time caused her to be so closely|jher life as her father had prescribed,|/before heaven to love.no other woman on 
plan, the grand duke entered the room,|iwatched, that he was perfectly informed||when her aunt, the sister of her father,|iearth, and entreated her to approve his 
1s if by chance. Bianca found herself|iof the plot. He no sooner got intelli-||who had been in France, returned to her|jprotestation. ‘‘ Yes, Lisfield,” she te- 
extremely taken with his person, with¥gence that the confessor was sent for, 














native place, and took her under her pro-|jplied, “I know your worth; I do, and 
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will ever love you, aad none else shaliljof death. The distracted Stella rashed 
have my regard.”’ ‘The minister, struck |/from the room, and leaving her clothes, 
with the presence of the bible, at Lis-|/her money, and every thing, she wander- 
field’s request, offered up his prayers for|jed she knew not wither, vowing “ that 


their happy union. Thus they parted, 
yowing the firmest constancy to each 
other. 

The parting of Lisfield from his mis- 
‘ress was long remembered with regret. 
in all his letters, he continued to profess 
his unaltered attachment. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Trenton, and was 
wounded in the face ; and in writing to 
her of that event, he says, * Alas! per- 
haps you will not know me again! The 
fatigue of the war and my wounds will 
have changed me ; and you, adored Stel- 
ia, will not you be sotoo? Will not an 
absence of two years be fatal to my happi- 
ness? If I ought not to dread it from 
your heart, may | hope it from your si- 
iuation? Can you support it and pre- 
serve it during so long an absence? Tell 
me what lam to expect ; and let your 
semtiments decide whether I ought to 
seek for death, or have the hopes at my 
return of putting my fortune and my life 
at your feet. Nothing can ever make ine 
love any one but you. [ have sworn it, 
and swear it again.” This was the last 
letter that Stella ever received; and, 
though she repeatedly wrote, no answer 
ever reached her. She had now consi- 
dered herself as betrothed to Lisfield, and 
the idea of his death, which his Jong si- 
tence occasioned, filled her with a, conti- 
aued dread. Two years was she tortur- 
ed with this suspense, and accident enly 
iuformed her that he was alive—but a 
prisoner, and wounded. An old soldier, 
maimed, feeble, and in rags, whom she 
met one day in her walks, informed her 
of the melancholy event, and that he was 
present when he was taken prisoner, but 


‘hat he believed he at that time should be! 
coming to Europe along with a convoy of ||last she was conveyed to Guy’s hospital, 


wounded soldiers. LisGeld, wounded and 
sick in America, was ar excruciating idea 


that she could not suppert, and she deter-! 


mined to convert her effects into money, 
and go to England, there to wait till his 
irrival. She wished to receive him in 
her arms ; and, as she considered herself 
nis wife, she would communicate all the 
relief and consolation of which he would 
probably stand in need. 

Arrived at Pertsmouth, she took a re- 
sidence near the sea, that she might be 
present on his arrival. Day after day 


she wandered on the beach, and hour af-/\jects ; which is so friendly to wine, and so 


ter hour she wearied her eyes, bedewed 
with tears, in the vain expectation of see- 
ing him. She was observed at the same 
spot ere it was ‘light, and watched each 
motion of the waves until the setting sun. 
Her haunted imagination presented him 
mangled with wounds, and the smallest 
gust of wind seemed to threaten her with 
an eternal separation. 


spot, and many an inquiry was followed 


with am insolent rebuff. After eight 
months spent in this anxious manner, a 


ship arrived, bringing her the melancholy 
pleasure, “ that some Hessian officers, 
who were wounded, were on their pas- 
sage.”"—Her impatience increased daily. 


A vessel at length arrived, reported to 
have Hessian troops on board. She kept 
at some distance, for fear of giving too 
great a shock to Lisfield’s feelings, should 
he be among them. He was landed with 
others. She fainted, and he was convey- 
Having reco- 
vered, and going to the different inns, 
The master of 
ihe inn informed her he was very ill, and 
she begged that her being in England 
might be gradually imparted to -him.— 
When she entered the room, he burst into 


ed she knew not where. 


she found him at last. 


a flood of tears. A lady was supporti 
him in her arms. 























Did a ship enter 
into port, her eager steps led her to the 


What words, whatilits place, and none obstructs its neigh- 


she would never enter house more, nor 
trust to men.” She stopped at last near 
Bristol, and begged the refreshment of a 
little milk. ‘There was something so at- 
i|tractive in her appearance, that she im- 
mediately procured what she asked for. 
|| Young—extremely beautiful—her man- 
ners graceful and elegant—alone—a 
stranger—and in extreme distress ;—she 
only gsked for a little milk, but uttered 
no complaint, and ,used no art to excite 
compassion. Her dress and accent bore 
visible marks of a foreigner of superior 
birth. All the day she was seen wan- 
dering in search of a place to lay her 
wretched head; she scooped, towards 
night, a lodging for herself in an old out- 
house, filled with nothing but rubbish. 
The novelty of the circumstance attract- 
ed the notice of the surrounding country. 
They entreated her to come into a more 
comfortable lodging, but in vain. Neither 
prayers nor menaces could induce her to 
move. ‘* Trouble and misery,” she re- 
plied, ‘* dwell in houses, and there is no 
happiness but in liberty and fresh air.” 
She would accept of no food, except 
bread and milk, and that only from the 
hands of females. On the men she look- 
ed with anger and disdain; but sweetly 
smiled when any present was offered he: 
\from the other sex. She was evidently 
ijinsane. She was removed to a mad 
house, but, on the first opportasity, 
made her escape. Her rapture wa ‘iin- 
expressible on finding herself at liberty, 
and she returned again to her former mis- 
erable lodging. Four years did the for- 
forn Stella wander about in this desolate 
||manner, without the comfort of a bed, or 




















|the protection of a hospitable roof, till at 


| where she soon afterwards died. 
Oe 
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whiskers. Weg it not for thine emerald| 
eyes, and diefMbee white hair on thy! 
breast, which | abstain from comparing to) 
a single star in a cloudy sky, or a water! 
lily lying on a black lake, (for in truth it, 
is like neither,) I should call thee nature’s | 
monochrom. And then the manifold 
movements of thy tail, that hangs out like 
a flag of truce, and the graceful sinuosity 
of thy carriage, all bespeak thee of the 
igentle kind. False tokens! thou canst} 
be furious at a negro despot; thy very) 
hairs, if crossed, flash fire ; thou art an) 
earthpacing thunder-cloud, a living elec-, 
trie battery , thy back is armed with the| 
wrath of Jove! 
Hence do thy enemies find occasion to! 
call thee a daughter of darkness, clad in| 
Satan’s livery, a patch on the fair face of 
nature, and therefore, an unseemly relic) 
of a fashion, not only becoming in itself, 
but often perverted to the purposes of | 
party. ‘Yet, my Selima, if thy tribe have) 
suffered much trom the follies of mankind,} 
they have profited by them also. If the! 
dark age looked black upon them ; if the 
age of black arts, biack friars, and black 
letter, set them in its black book, and de- 
livered over their patronesses to the! 
blackness of darkness ; yet time hath been! 
when they partook of the honour and! 
worship paid to all their species, while} 
they walked in pride at the base of the 
pyramids, or secreted their kittens in the 
windings of the labyrinth : then was their 
life pleasant, and thear death as a sweet 
odour. This was indeed common to all 
thy kind, however diversified by colour 
or divided by condition. ‘Tabby and tor- 
toise-shell, black, white and gray, tawny 
and sandy, gib and grimalkin, _e were a 
sacred race, and the death of one of ye 
was mourned as a brother’s, if natural ; 
and avenged as a citizen’s, if violent : and 
this led the cradle of the sciences, (so 
called, | presume, because the sciences 
were babies then,) and in spite of the 
700,000 velumes of Alexandria. Yet 1) 
cannot but think that the wise Egyptians) 
distinguished blaeg with 
We know that ther 











peculiar reve- 





-—-—— 0 We Ive, 
And prey and sing, and tel] old tales, and laugh 
At gil butt and hear poor rorues 


Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who's out; 
Aad take upon us the mystery of things, 


As if we were God's spies. SuaksPraar 





TO MY BLACK CAT. 
Whether it be true, that time, 1 
has such various effects on divers sub- 


hostile to small beer, which turns abuse 
to right, and usurpation to legitimacy ; 
which improves pictures, while it mars 
their originals ; anc raises a coin no longer 
current to a hundred times the value it 
ever went for ;—whether this wonder- 
working time be able to deface the love- 
liness of woman, shall be a subject for fu- 
ture inquiry. But my pretty Selima; 
thou that like Soliman’s bride, art black, 
but comely ; thee and thy kind the sable 
order of the feline sisterhood, 1 would 
gladly vindicate from those aspersions, 
which take occasion, frem the blackness 
of thy coat, to blacken thy reputation.— 
Thy hue denotes thee a child of night ; 
Night the wife of Chaos, and being a fe- 
mate, of course the oldest female in being. 
How aptly, therefore, dost thou become 
the favourite of those ladies, who, though 
not so old as night, are nevertheless in the 
evening of their days. Thou dost express 
thy joy at the return of thy mother, even 
as the statue of Memon at the approach 
of her rival ; frisking about in thy morn- 


light ; an everlasting merry mourner, and 
yet a mute in dress, and silence too, not 
belying thy name by volubility. How 
smooth, how silky soft are thy jetty hairs ! 
A peaceful multitude, wherein cachknows 


ing garb by moonlight, starlight, or no}/‘ 


painter, could represent the tragedy that|!bours ; thy very paws are velvet, and 
tullowed. He had married in America,|jseem formed to walk on carpets of tissue. 
and this lady was his wife !—He entreat-|| What a pretty knowing primness in thy 
ed “ pardon,”—was past reproach, for|/mouth : what quick turns of expression in 





their writing, was hieroglyphic ; that their 
respect for various animals, was merely 
symbolical ; that under the form of the 
ox, they gratefully remembered the in- 
ventor of agriculture, and adopted a bee- 
tle as the representative of the sun. Now, 
of how many virtues, how many powers, 
how many mysteries, may not a black cat 
be an emblem? As she is cat, of vigi- 
lance ; as she is black, of secrecy ; as 
both, of treachery, one of the greatest of 
= virtues, if we judge from the 
igh rewards continually given, and daily 
advertised for it. Again, we know the 
annual circle, and the signs by which it 
was measured, was another object of ido- 
latry ; but one ample half of time is typi- 
fied by a black cat. But should these 
deep speculations be deemed mystical by 
the present age, which, if it be an age of 
light, is certainly an age of lightness, it 
may at least be admitted, that the Egyp- 
tians would prefer their own colour; and 
we are assured by Volney and others, that 
they were not only black, but literally 
negroes. 
a 
Proof Positive.—-M. having been 
wounded by a musket-ball at the siege of 
La Rochelle, the surgeon who first dress- 
ed the wound declared that it was very 
dangerous, for he could see the brain.— 
“Can you, indeed?’ said he; ‘‘do me 








; —=_ 

~ City Comforts.—Counsellor Scribble- 
fast, aspecial pleader, who lived ona 
pounh-4ner in the Temple, about the 
time that sergeant Ponder, who dwelt or 
the first floor, retired to rest, began tv 
practise his violoncello, ‘‘ And his louc 
voice in thunder spoke.”” The studeni 
ahove by way of giving him a gentle hint 





ina few minutes he sunk into the arms|/thy ears ; and what maiden dignity in thy 








‘morning dawned. 


o rchigion, NKe}} 


struck up ** Gently strike ihe warbling 
Lyre,” and Will. Harmony’s favourite 
hornpipes of ‘* Don’t ye,” and “ Pray be 
quiet :”” however, the delce and pianissi- 
mo of poor Ponder produced no diminu 

tion of the prestissimo and fortissimo of 
the indefatigable Scribblefast. Ponder, 
prayed, ‘ silence in the court,” and com- 
plained in most pathetic terms—but, alas ! 
his * lowly suit and plaintive ditty’’ made 
not the least impression on him who was 
beneath him. He at length procured a 
set of skettles, and as scon as his musical 
neighbour had done fiddling, he began con 
strepito, and bowled away merrily till the 
The enraged musicias 
did not wait long after daylight, to put in 
his plea against such proceedings, and re- 
ceived in reply, that. such exercise had 
been ordered by a physician, as the pro- 
perest paregoric, after being disturbed by 
the therough bass of the big fiddle below. 
This soon convinced the tormentor of 
catgut, who dwelt on the ground-floor, tha! 
he could not annoy his superior with im- 
punity ; and produced silence on bot! 

sides. 

People are very unwiscly inconsiderate 
how much it is their own interest to at 

tend to the comforts of their neighbours 

Interrupting one’s sleep, is as prejudicia! 
to health, as any of the nuisances Black 

stone enumerates as actionable. The 
majority of the dogs, parrots, and piano 
fortes, are actionable nuisances. How- 
ever inferior in rank and fortune you: 
next door neighbour may be, there are 
moments when he may render you the 
most valuable service.—‘‘ A lion owed his 
life to the exertions of a mouse.” Those 
who have not the power to please, may 
beware of offending; the most humble 
have opportunities to return a kindness, 
or resent an insult. 

It is madness to wantonly annoy any 
one ; and those who are not ambitious o! 
excelling in ‘‘the art of ingeniously tor- 
menting !”’ their neighbours, will thank us 
for the following hints. All people ave 
not aware that such is the effect of echo 
MA-vibration, that asound, which is hard- 
ly audible in the house where it is made, 
may be extremely sonorous inthe adjoin. 
ing one ; and that stirring a fire, or moving 
any furniture on a floor which is not car- 
peted, sometimes makes more noise in the 
next house, than it does in the room where 
it is. Piano fortes should never be placed 
against party walls. In stirring the fire, 
never touch the back or sides of the grate 
Briefly, not only remember youreelf, but 
explain distinctly to your servants, that 
any striking against the floor, especially if 
not carpeted, or wall, or on a table, &c. 
makes twice as much noise next door, as 
it does in your own house. The ticking 
of a clock, placed on the chimney-piece 
in one house, is heard in the adjoining one 
as loud as in the room where it is. 


There is plenty of time for the perform 
ince of all offensively noisy operations,be- 
tween ten in the morning, and ten at 
night ; during which the _ industrious 
housemaid may indulge her arms in their 
full swing; and while she polishes hex 
blackleaded grate to the lustre, which is 
20 lovely in the eyes of “ the tidy,”’ the 
tat-too her brush strikes up against its 
sides may be performed without distress- 
ing the irritable ears of her nervous neigh- 
bours, to whom undisturbed repose is the 
most vital nourishment. 

Little Sweep Soot Ho is another dread- 
ful disturber. The shrill screaming of 


these poor boys, ‘‘ making night hidéous,” - 


‘indeed at any time) at five or six o’clock 
in cold dark weather, is a most barbarous 
custom ; and frequently disturbs a whole 
street before they rouse the drowsy slug- 
zard who sent for him; his row de dow 
when he reaches the top of the chimney, 
ind his progress down again, awaken the 
soundest sleepers, who often wish that, 
instead of the chimney, he was smiting the 
skull of the barbarian who set the poor 
hild to work at such an unseasonable 
your. 
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TARPARS. No. U 
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Superstitions.—-The Tartars wear a 
great number of charms and amulets, as 
preservatives from sickness and other! 
dangers. They commonly consist of some 
written paper, purchased from the Mulla, 
and carefully sown up in a piece of cotton 
or silk. These hang in strings about the 
neck, are suspended by the women to the 
hair, and are worn by the men in the cen- 
tre of the back, stitched to the outer gar-|| 
ment. They use this remedy for the 
sickness of their horses as well as for 
their own, and one of them lending my} 
son a bridle, begged him to take care of | 


the amulet attached to it, ‘* for which,’’}) 
said he, “ I paid five roubles.” 

of their favourite specitics, is a bag of 
millet tied round a horse’s neck, which,|| 


as it is applied either for a lame foot or a), 








Another || 


i} 
| 
} 


sore back, is, I suppose, equally effica-| 
cious for each. They likewise throw an/| 
egg, or eggs, into the face of a horse|| 
which is ill, but that this charm ts not} 
always effective | can answer from “ee 
own experience. These superstitions,}| 


} 2 ’ ° '} 
gross as they may appear, are by no|/ployed.. The water-mills are all under-) 
means confined to the lower class. During|shot; and being worked by very small} _____ 


||was against the law ; 
lieve, since it is not p 
limet, who allows his followers to work on 
their sabbath, should prohibit them from 
deing so on any other day. 


, = |/sit in a circle around a small table, about 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE CRIM/a foot from the ground, over which is 
T thrown a large table-cloth, or more com- 


CRE MINERVA: 


ich I cannot be- 
ble that Maho- 


Tartar Meals.—At their dinners they 


monly a very long napkin, covering the 
knees of all the party. The first dish, 
which generally consists of soup, is then 
brought in, with slices of bread, anda 
spoon for each person. All eat out of 
the same dish, and the use of forks is 
unknown. When roast or boiled meat is 
sent to table, the master of the house cuts 


carcass nor skin bear any considerable 
value, they seem to be ‘very unprofitable 
stock. A Tartar, however, computes his 
riches by the number rather than by the 
intrinsic worth of his possessions. Some 
shawl goats were lately brought from Bu- 
charia te the Crimea, and were — 
for France from the port of Kaffa. The 
fine wool for which they are so famous, 
is concealed under a coat of long coarse 
hair, and in appearance they are very 
little superior to the native breed. 
Amusements. —Coursing is a favourite 
|amusement with the Tartars, w con- 
\trary to our practice, take out for this 
purpose as many dogs as they can muster, 
‘and ensure the destruction of poor puss 








it into slices, and helps his guests with 
his fingers, placing every one’s portion 


' 





by surrounding and besetting her on all 
sides, like some ferocious animal, until 


upon his bread, or upon the tray. At) she is hunted by one greyhound into the 


their parties they serve up ten or fifteen) mouth of another. 


As soon as they have 


dishes, one at a time; and at a friendly) picked up their prize, they immediately 


dinner | have never seen less than six. 


Water is commonly drank at table, and!“ flesh with the blood thereof.” 


when that is removed, excellent coffee, 


l'often without sugar or cream, is handed 


round. A ewer and basin are- brought 


It is not their custom to say grace aloud, 


|but I have remarked the elder women ef|\thirteen or fourteen pounds. 


the family repeating some sort of praye: 
before they began to eat. 

Tartar Mills—A Tartar mill is the 
most sinple piece of mechanism that can 
be conceived. 


+ . le . , 7 
the illness of one of my children, the ||streams, seldom move above half the 


steward of a neighbouring Murza, who! 
accidentally came to the house, informed || 
me that his master had the power of cur-|| 
ing it. ‘* He will write a paper for you,”’|| 


year; for in the height of summer they 
frequently stand still from drought, and 
in winter from frost. At these times, it 
is often necessary to send corn to be 


said the man, “‘ which you must burn,||ground to the distance of forty or fifty 


and hold the child over the smoke of it ;)| Versts. 


These mills perform their office 


this done, she will recover ; or, perhaps,_||s0 badly, that the best wheat whieh can 


P ; . ° 
he will direct you to sew up the paper, ibe procured will not give a fine flour. 


without looking at it, and let her constant-|| Phe only mode of dressing it known here, | 


ly wear it. 
him if you desire it.” 


to try the strength of this charm, as my||ments of Russia, is brgnght from Moscow. 


child recovered without its assistance. ~] 


In common with many other nations 
of the east, they retain the superstition) 
ofthe evil eye, which is too well known! 
to. require description ; connected with) 


this is the belief that the admiration of a| 
stranger is liable to bring bad luck upon| 


ancient method of averting its ill conse-| 
quences, by spitting on the object sup-| 
posed to be affected. 


! 
Another and more singular prejadice || :r_ performed by 


which pervades the better informed as} 
well as the lower class of people, is that! 
respecting bees. ‘They suppose that ify 
any robbery be committed where a num-| 
ber of hives is kept, the whole stock will | 
gradually diminish, and in a short time} 
fie; “for bees,’ say they, ‘ will not! 
suffer thieving.”” This remark has been 
more than once made to me by respecta- 
ble, and, on other subjects, apparently 
sensible persons. In cases of epidemic 
disease amongst cattle, a Tartar expects 
to cure it by cutting off the head of one 
of them, and burying it ina hole. This, 
} believe, is a sacrifice to the devil, or 
evil spirit, who has sent the contagion. 

It is a very common custom in the 
Crimea, with the Tartars as well as the 
Bulgarian settlers, to stick up a horse’s 
skull near their houses, in order to pre- 
serve them from witchcraft. It appears, | 
1 am told, from ancient authority, that aj 
somewhat similar superstition prevailed 
among the earliest known inhabitants o 
this country, (the Taurians,) who, how- 
ever, made use of a humen skull for this 
purpose. 

A Tartar, who was hired to go from 
Karagoss to Odessa, refused to set out on 
a Tuesday, considering it an unlucky day ; 
‘* for,”’ said he, * f once began a journey 
on that day, and lost two horses by it, so 
that | would not again run the risk for one 
thousand roubles.” He added, that it 











TU seis at frome ccweu to tou reoublee re. 


|| pood, while the best home flour, undress- 
fed, is bought at from twelve to twenty- 


tive kopecks the oka. 


| Rye-flour is universally ased by the 


Tariars in the manufacture of bread, and 
wheat-flour in that of pasiry. The small 


. i tity ; i ~g 
their children, cattle, &c.; and the very pyeantnty of good wheat which they rear, 


is almost all sold to purchase the few ne- 
cessaries which they have occasion to 
buy. 

Agriculture.——All agricultural labours 


threshing, which is generally done by 
horses. From the rude and barbarous 
form in which their ploughs are con- 
structed, seven pairs of oxen are often 
required in. breaking up old grass land. 
In ploughing a second or third time, they 
use two, three, or four pairs of oxen. 
They work these animals until they are 
upwards of twenty years old, and consider 
it wasteful to kill. them while they are 
still able to labour. In order that they 
may earn as soon. as possible the cost of 
jtheir sustenance, they are broken into 
the plough as early as at two years old. 
The Tartar oxen are smail and ugly, and 
those more remarkable for size and beau- 
ty, which are often seen in the Crimea, 
are brought from the southern provinces 
of Russia, particularly from the Poltava 
government. The cows give but a small 
quantity of milk, which is perhaps attri- 











cut its throat, as they are forbidden to eat 
I have 
‘seen them refuse to partake of game at 
our table, because they suspected that it 
had not undergone this operation. The 


| 


||\to each person, before and after the meal.) hares of the Crimea are very large, gene- 


rally weighing nine or ten, and often 
Their fur 
|| becomes somewhat more gray in winter, 
|| but never white, as in the north of Russia 
land Poland. The wild rabbit does not 


jexist in the peninsula. 
i 


Few windmills are en-) —_——— eee | 
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|The Loves of the Angels. A Poem. By 
| Thomas Moore. New-York. 1823. 
| Moore is a distinct and isolated being 
from all other poets, either of his own or 
| of any prior period. He travels alone, 
jon a path of his own making, and with no 
|companion but his own wonderful and 
pages fancy. He is exclusively the 
poet of imagination; who embodies airy 





Do not hesitate to send to's by sieves at home ; and all the fine flour) and spiritual phantasies, giving them 
I had no occasion||# use throughout the southern govern-|/« a local habitation and a name.’” Whilst 


other poets are contented with our own 
pleuot, with the.ccomes of our own earth, 
and with painting the actions that have 


modern Prometheus aspires to the world 
unknown, steals its fire, and draws from 
it ali that is bright, and airy, and beautiful, 
to adorn his song. 

_ We know of no poet that can claim ri- 
valry with Moore in invention and fancy. 
We know of none that come near him in 
the excelling beauty of idea, and the me- 
Hody of verse. He has no pretensions to 


oxen, except that of|sublimity : we meet with nothing in his 


poetry that startles our minds, or excites 
deep and bewildering thought. But every 
page fascinates by the exquisite sweetness 
of measure, and the bright sparkles of 
imagination.. In the work before us, we 


poems have hitherto. been;. he: has sur- 
|passed them all in the “ Loves of the 
|| Angels.”’ 
passionate love ; divests it of all earthly 
materials ; anc renders it a fit and wel- 
come habitant of angelic bosoms. 


ing hours of time, when the world was in 
its primal happiness, and before sin had 
erected the barrier between earth and 
heaven. But let it speak for itself:— 
’Twas when the world was in its prime, 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birthdays by the sun ; 





butable to the dryness of the soil. The ete the light of Nature’s dawa 

best are those of the Ger ‘dd. Theil on wage pn = enell 
common price given to ietor by|| Ese sorrow came, or Sin had drawn 

those who pasture their is land, ’Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet! 
is a ewe and a lamb dred, for = gre | nearer to the skies 

three or four months. The Tartars have pateel poche bc yc eats 


an idea, that if their sheep feed on the 
stipa pinnata, a plant which grows upon 


the Stepp, it destroys them, by eating 


into their livers. 


Goats are kept in great numbers with 


the flocks of sheep. They are rot hand- 


some of their kind; and as neither thei!’ 


‘ 


And mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the mid-air, angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below. 


Alas, that Passion should profane, 

E’en then, that morning of the earth! 
That, sadder still, the fatal stain 

Should fall on hearts of heavenly dirth— 
And oh, that stain eo dark should fall 
From Woman’s love, most sad of all! 








He’sheds a celestial hue over 


The poem commences with the morn-); 
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At this happy period, three 4 
seated on the side of a hill at the sunset 
hour, recount to each other the story of 
their fall. It is, perhaps, needless to 
add, that the cause was woman’s love, 
The first angel tells his companions, that 
he was sent on a message to the earth ; 


sjand, reposing on his wings, in air, over 


the land of the east, he sees a beautiful 
maiden sporting playfully in a fountain. 
She flies from him ; but he remains near 
the spot, forgetting his duty, his heaven, 
and every thing save her. Soon he finds 
her; urges his suit; but in vain. She 
ioves him, but only as a spirit of that hea- 
ven which she beheld in her dreams. 
At last, on a beautiful evening, after «a 
banquet, where he had for the first time 
tasted the fatal and forbidden wine-cup, 
he meets her in her bower gazing on her 
favourite star ; begs a farewell kiss before 
he names the spell-word that is to bear 
him back to heaven— 
“ The spell—the spell ! oh, speak it now 
And I will bless thee !”’ 
exclaims the maiden. He imprints one 
kiss on her brow, and names the mystic 
word. She catches it from his lips, re- 
peats it thrice, and is borne up to the sky 
in the moonlight. He, too, thrice utters 
the spell, but its power is lost: dark fet. 
‘ters bind him to the earth ; his wings are 
|| powerless ; and might so remain—fo: 
ever! 
Thegsecond angel tells his tale.—H« 
describes the first appearance of woman 
in paradise ; her grace and loveliness. 
He tells, in glowing words, the deep in- 
terest, the devotedness of thought, which 
he felt, not for her alone, but for he: 
whole race through coming ages. There 
is something peculiar, and new, and en- 
chanting in this angel’s mind—his attach- 
ments were first fixed on the stars ; he 
would roam from one to the other, and 
woo them all in turn, until woman ap- 
peared before him in her fatal charms, 
and his passionate attachments all centred 
inher. He saw woman and man in para- 
dise, beloving and beloved, and he envied 
man the possession of so great a treasure. 
At length he finds a bright and exquisite 








dignified or degraded those scenes, this||™aiden ; one in whom were united 


“ All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here.” 


He first appears to her in dreams, and 
brings before her spirit bright and indis- 
tinct visions; momentary glimpses oi 
bliss ; and, standing in all his radiance 
before her sight, he is 
“ Th’ enchanter of each mocking scene 
Who gave the hope--then brought the blight 
Who said ‘ Behold yon world of light,’ 
Then sudden dropt a veil between !” 
He succeeds—all her thoughts are ben‘ 
on the illusions of her dreams, and on 
him, the enchanter, who had excited he: 
curiosity. One night he hovers over her 


find all this,; and beautiful as Mr. Moore’s||marble grotto, and hears with rapture the 


following song of supplication : 


‘ Oh, idol of my dreams ! whate’er 
Thy nature be—-human, divine, 
Or but half heav’nly—still too fair, 
Too heavenly to be ever mine! 


Wonderful Spirit, who dost make 
Slumber so lovely, that it seems 

No longer life to live awake, 
Since heaven itself descends in dreams 


Why do I ever lose thee? why— 
When on thy realms and thee I gaze— 
Still drops that veil, which I could die, 
Oh gladly, but one hour toraise ? 


Long ere such miracles as thou 

And thine came o’er my thoughts, a thirst 
For light was in this soul, which now 

Thy looks have inte passion nurs’d. 


There’s nothing bright above, below, 

In sky—earth—ocean, that this breast 
Doth cot intensely burn to know, 

And thee, thee,.thee,.o’er all the rest ! 


Then come, oh Spirit, from behind 
The curtains of thy radiant home, 
Whether thou would’st as God be shrin’d, 
Or lov'd and clasp’d as mortal, come ! 


Bring all thy dazzling wonders here, 

That I may waking know and see— — 
Or waft me hence to thy own sphere, 

Thy heaven or—ay, e’en (hat with titee ': 
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Demon or God, who nold’st the book 
Of knowledge spread beneath thine eye, 

Give me, with thee, but one bright look 
Into its leaves, and let me die! 





By those ethereal wings, whose way 
Lics through an element, so fraught 

With floating Mind, that as they play, 
Their every movement is a thought! 


By that most precious hair, between — 
Whose golden clusters the sweet wind 
Of Paradise so late hath been 
And lett its frags ant soul behiad ! 


By those impassion’d eyes, that melt 
Their light into the inmost heart, 
Like sunset in the waters, felt 
As molten fire through every part,— 


I do implore thee, oh most bright 
And worshipp’d Spirit, shine but o’er 
My waking, woudering eyes this night, 
This one blest night—I ask uo more !” 


Months rolled along in bliss, and the 
angel owned the love of the fair maid of 
this world. He culled all the gems of 
earth, ocean, and air, for his blooming 
Siris. But ambition and fatal curiosity 
blast this scene of blissful feelings. She 
urges him to appear to her in all the 
burning radiance with which he stood be- 
fore the throne of heaven. He consents ; 
unfolds his blazing wings ; clasps her in 
his arms ; and in an instant she becomes 





——— A mass of ashes! 


Zaraph, the third angel, is by far the 
happiest of them all. He, too, finds an 
earthly maiden ; enwreathes the bridal 
chaplet around her brow, and makes her 
his own before the altar of religion. This 
was an error; but one on which the eye 
of heaven looked with mild reproach ; 
and he and his Nama were permitted to 
live in bliss. Their punishment is of a 
gentle kind: they are doomed to wander 
on earth, unchanged in body and mind, 
until earth shall be no more. 

We could find fault with some parts of, 
this exquisite poem ; but we have been 
so delighted with its rich fancy, its ethe- 
real ideas, and its sweet verse, that we 
feel in no mood for censuring slight er- 
rors and occasional faults. There is hard- 
ly an earthly thought in the whole poem ; 
nothing material; alf is airy, ght, and 
impalpable, like the visions of that hea- 
ven which sparkled over the sleeping 
Siris. Mr. Moore’s fancy seems to have 
attained perfection. Should he continue 
to write, he may equal this poem—excel 
at he cannot. 


— 
THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows ta Virtue’s cx. se, 

To gid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

Se long the just and generous will befrien', 

Aad triumph on her efforts wil! attend. . 
ROOKS. 














We extract the following Critique from 


the London Times of Dec. 20, 1822. 


Drury-Lane Theatre—A new opera, 
entitled .1 Tale of other Times, or Which 
+s the Bride ? was last night performed.— 
The materials of this very dull production 
are so scant, that no person, we believe, 
except an inveterate play-wyight, one 
well used to the industrious art of eking 
vut dramas by the aid of vile “ incidental 
ballets,” and still viler processious, would 
have attempted to fill three most somnitic 
acts with one or two most improbable in- 
cidents. Sigismund, prince of Lithuania, 
has set on foot a negotiation with the court 
of Sweden, having for his object his mar- 
ciage with Phedora, a Swedish princess. 
Zumirski, the ex-guardian of the prince. 
#3 entrusted with the management of this 
deli¢ate affair. 


and 


tk 
th 


to impose on his prince and patron. 


his ‘return from the court of Sweden, 
whither he had carried the portrait of the 
‘prince, and where he had received that of! 






This ambitious minister 
has, even from the boyhood of the young 
prince, projected a union. between him 
is daughter Oswena, whom he has 
rendered no less. ambitious than himself. 
as studiously concealed Oswena from 
ye of the world, the more effectual- 
ty, when the proper time should arrive, 
On 





the fair Phedora, he delivers to his mas- 
ter, not the picture ofthe beautiful Swede, 
but the ‘* counterfeit presentment” of his 
own daughter. Aware that the Swedish 
princess is advancing towards the frontiers 
of Lithuania, he procures the assistance of 
a band of Tartars, by whom the lady’s at- 
tendants, with the exception of her sen- 
eschal, Carolstein, are slain, and she her- 
self placed in his power. He imprisons 
her, and proceeds to the capital with his 
daughter, whom he introduces to the 
prince as the real Phedora. A village 
boy and girl, have, however, been con- 
lcealed witnesses in the whole scene of 
kidnapping and sfbstitution. They re- 
lease Phedora, and place her in the house 
of Jemmicrow, a talkative old soldier.— 
Here Phedora, now assyming the name 
of Blanche, has, by a wonderful chance, 
an interview both with the prince and 
with her oppressor, Zumirski, who o 
course shows evident signs of terror at 
her appearance ; while the prince, who 
has taken a strong dislike to the feigned 
Phedora, naturally falls in love with the 
real one, although in the guise of a farm- 
servant, and honours her by taking part 


jin a duet, (one of the prettiest in the 


THE WINELVA: 








piece) the burthen of which is, ‘* Who 
truly love, will love for ever.” Here 
this melo-dramatic operating production 
should have terminated, since Phedora 
had two competent witnesses to prove the 
villany of Zumirski ; but it was necessary 
that a third act should, ‘like a wounded 
snake, drag its slow length along.”’ Ac- 
cordingly, we have an attempt to force 
Phedora from her friendly refuge. The 
effort is made by a pair of villains, bosom 
friends of Zumirski ; but it is defeated by 
Carolstein, the old seneschal, who, it ap- 
pears, though wounded, and obliged to 
“jump down a rock which was nearly 
perpendicular,” had recovered his health 
with miraculous rapidity ; and now, pre- 
tending to enter into the views of the two 
assassins, whom he has stumbled on in the 
dark, and who were most conveniently 
communicative, he contrives to maim one 


of them, puts the other to fight, and fear-| 
lessly Predora “tO tourt.— 


Now comes the tug of war. The venera- 
ble priest is on the point of joining the 
hand of the counterfeit Phedora with that 
of the true prince, when the exclamation 
of * forbear’’ stops the awful ceremony ; 
after a good deal of fustian, Zumirski 
mouthing, Carolstein storming, and Oswe- 
na exclaiming, the real princess comes 
forward ; and, by touching a secret spring 
in the mounting ofa certain miniature pic- 
ture, which had been takeu from her at 
the period of the Tartarian attack, de- 
feats her rival, and is honoured with the 
prince’s hand. We have been told that 
this opera is the work of Mr. Dimond.— 
We do not know the fact, but it certainly 
appears to be the refuse of an old melo- 
drama manufactory. Forced situations, 
forced and rigid sentiments, and forced 
and foolish conceits, are most abundant in 
every act. Of the conceits (doubtless the 
author mistook them for witticisms) Ma- 
dame Vestris has a large proportion, many 
of them not very remarkable for their de- 
licacy. The opera has, we suppose, been 
brought out in consequence of the prox- 
imity of the Christmas holidays ; and 
probably it may please many who attend 
the theatre at that saturnalian period ; 
but, asa dramatic composition, it possesses 
no quality akin to taste—it pute forth no 
claim which common sense will acknow- 
ledge. Mr. Braham sang with more than 
ordinary force, and he was pleasingly se- 
conded' by Mrs. Austin, Madam Vestris, 
and Miss Povey. But let not the author 
“lay the flattering unction to his soul,” 
that he had aught to do with the praises 
which they obtained. Cooper, Terry, 
and Mrs. W. West made the most of their 
very prosing parts. The overture by 
Bochsa, possesses neither a new idea, nor 
a new combination of old ones ; and yet 


dozen French men and women, you have 
jonomthe 
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The duet bétween Miss Povey and Mrs. 
Austin, in the first act, is very pretty ; 
and two of Braham’s airs are very taste- 
ful; but there is much sameness in the 
general character of the music ; too much 
reliance-is placed on the stunning effects 
of drums and trumpets. 

~~ 
Garrick.—The following is a copy of » 
letter irom this great actor to a gentleman 
named Sturz. It shews that he viewea 





pher, as well as of the man of taste : 


good character upon the French stage.— 
There are good lines, and some little pa- 
thos. I am spoiled by Shakspeare, and | 
hope you are very near spoiled too.— 
Now, from your dissection of French ac- 
tors, Madame Clairon has every thing thgt 
art and good understanding, with natural 
spirit, can give her—but the heart bas 
none of those instantaneous feelings, that 
life-blood, that keen sensibility, that elec- 
trical fire, which bursts at once from ge- 
nius, and shoots through the veins, mar- 
row, bones and all, of every spectator.— 
She is so conscious of what she can do, 
that she never has the feelings of the in- 
stant come upon her unexpectedly ; but; 
| pronounce that the greatest strokes of 
genius have been unknown to the actor 
himself; the circumstance, the warmth o. 
the scene, has sprung the mine, as it were, 
as much to his own surprise as to that of 
the audience. Thus I make a difference 
betweea a great genius and a good actor ;| 
the first will realize the feelings of his) 
character, and be transported beyond 
himself, while the other, with great pow-| 
ers and sense, gives great pleasure, = 
he never— 








—pectus inaniter auget 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet. 
Your idea of the French character most 
exactly agrees with mine ; their polite-| 
ness has reduced their characters to such, 
a sameness ; their humours are so curbed 
by habit, that when you have seen half a} 


whole. In Baghad every man 
is a distinct being, and requires a distinct 
study to investigate him; it is from this 
great variety that our Comedies are less 
uniform than the French, and our charac- 
terg more strong and dramatic. Since you 
lefus | have played the character of a 
young (fy for shame) jealous amourevx, 
in the comedy of The Wonder, and it has 
been followed in @ most extraordinary 
manner. Should you ever return to us 
before I drop my fool’s coat, 1 will treat 
you with the best in my power, for L have 
indeed shewn Yy nothing.’” 


‘BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF JANE SHORE, 
—p— : 

Jane Shore was daughter to a citizen of 
London : her youth and beauty being her 
chief portion, she was induced to marry, 
much against her inclination, Mr.Matthew 
Shore, a goldsmith, in Lombard-street, a 
person extremely rich, but much advanc- 
ed in years. The fame of this lady, far 
from being confined within the limits of 
the city, soon’reached the ears of his Ma- 
jesty ; for Edward 1V. made his address- 
es to her and wonher. Her busband left 
England, she repaired to Court, and shone 
with splendour in the sphere of gaiety and 
festivity. Historians represent ber as ex- 
tremely beautiful, remarkably cheerful, 
and of mostuncommon generosity. ‘The 
Kings tell us, was not less 
capti with her temper than her per- 
son, for that she never spoke ill of, no 
endeavoured to prejudice him against any 
one. She often indeed importuned him, 
but it was ever in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate. She scorned to be rewarded for 
her good offices, and ber riches were 














(* when shall the rage of party cease ?’) 
it was encored. The music, by T.Cooke, 





was occasionally distinguished by genius. 


herefore trifling, when she came to fall 
into misfortune. By all the accounts we 
have of this lady, she had as many excuses 








for frailty as ever fell to any woman’s 
share. Her mind was formed for magni- 
ficence, as her heart was for virtue ; both 
could not be gratified, and virtue sunk in 
the unequal struggle: yet with so much 
modesty did she employ the ascendancy 
she got over Edward, that even the pride 
of bis Queen, the most sensible sufferer, 
was never offended at their intimacy. The 
rrendship she had gained by her munifi- 
cence, her benevolence, and affability, 


human nature with the eye of a philoso- tewe made her considerable, even in the 


|beginning of this reign. Upon the death 


“I never liked Dido, though it bears a lof Edward it was that her scene of adver- 


sity began to show itself. With the amia- 
ble Lord Hastings she continued her un- 
lawful intercourse. But so much was this 
nobleman devoted to the love of his royal 
master, that never till the death of the 
king, did he discover his passion for the 
favourite mistress. And now, both she 
and her Noble Lord began to show them- 
selves so unalterably devoted to the young 
king and his brother, as to render them- 
selves objects of hatred to the protector, 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard Ill. who 
looked upon them as the main obstacles 
of his deep-laid ambition. ‘To give some 
colour to his proceedings against Hastings, 
fwhom he caused suddenly to be behead- 
ed, he directed the Sheriff of London to 
arrest Mrs. Shore as his accomplice, and 


send her to the Tower for examination.— 


But nothing, except her unlawful connex- 
ion with Edward and Hastings appearing 


against her, it was matter ef indignation 


and ridicule to the people, to see the for- 
midable charge of treason and witchcaaft 
terminate in a single penance. This, 
however, she was obliged to perforin on 
the Sunday morning next following ; being 
brought clothed in a white sheet, by way 
of procession, from the Bishop of London’s 
palace to St. Paul’s church, with the cross 
carried before her, and a wax-taper in 
her hand. The sentence she underwent 
with a behaviour so graceful, but so re- 
signed, that the penalty of her crime be- 
came as it were a triumph over her be- 
holder’s hearts. Nor was her punish- 
ment confined to her person only. ;.for the 
Protector seized the little fortune she had 
made, about two or three thousand mark§, 
and ordered her house to be rifled. It 
las been said also, that his hatred pur- 
sued her to suctfllextremity, that it was 
dangerous after this for any one to acco- 
modate her with lodging, or the common 
necessaries of life. Thus far the genera- 
lity of historians. ‘Phere have not been 
wanting some, however, of a very difler- 
ent opinion, who will not allow Richard 
to have been the tyrant he is generally 
represented. They urge that the nation 
was overwhelmed with ignorance, so that 
scarce a man in it was able to write ex- 
cept the monks ; that these men theng/ore 
had it in-their power to represent people 
just as they pleased ; that neither Richard 
Il. nor Ill. were friends to churchmen ; 
that therefore the accounts of such wri- 
ters cannot strictly be considered as au- 
th@ntic, inasmuch as they may be ground- 
e@ upon resentment and malice rather 
than direct fact. It is added, that some 
of the monks, takin; occasion to cry out 
against the sin of adultery, and exclaim- 
ing against Jane Shore, she was delivered 
over to the spiritual power, and that they 
laid their own usage to the charge of 
Richard.. ; 

Mr. Rowe seems to have built his tra- 
gedy upon the foundation of an old histo- 
rical ballad, which not only adopts the 
cruel order of Richard, but that she pe- 
rished with hunger in a loathsome place ; 
since called Shoreditch. Whatever the 
severity might be that was exercised 
against her, certain it is she found sup- 
port, and was alive (and_ sufficiently. 
wretched) under the reign of Heury VIII. 
it appears that Sir Thomas More knew 
her, but, alas! without the least remains 
of her former beauty. “ Proper she 
was,” says this great man, ‘‘ and fair; ne- 
thing in her body you would have chang: 
ed, but if you would have wished her 
somewhat higher. Albeit some that now 














see her, deem her never to have been|| 
well visaged. Whose judgment seem-|| 
eth to me somewhat like, as though men 
should guess the beauty of one long be-| 
fore departed, by her scalp taken out of | 
the charnel-house ; for now she is old,) 
mean, withered, and dried up, nothing 
left but ryvilde skin and hard bone, At) 
this day,’’ says he, ** she bezged of many | 
at this day living, that at this day had beg-|) 
ged if she had not bene.” 1} 
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-— Science bas sought, on weary wiag, } 
Ky sea and shore, each mute and living thing | 
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er : 
ON SLEEP, BED-ROOMS, BEDDING, AND 
THE SIESTA. No! 


Health may be as much injured by in-| 
terrupted and insufficient sleep, as by lux- | 


urious indulgence. Valetudinarians who 
regularly retire to rest, and arise at certain 
hours are unable, without injurious vio- 
lence to their feelings, to resist the incii- 
nation to do so. How important it is,| 
then, to cultivate good and convenient) 
habits ; custom will soon render the mos} 
rigid rules, not only easy, but agreeable. | 
The debilitated require much more rest 








than the robust. Nothing is so restorative}: 


to the nerves, as sound, and uninterrupt-| 


ed sleep, which is the chief source of both) 
bodily and mental strength. ‘The studious) 
need a full portion of sleep, which seems’ 
todve as necessary nutriment to the brain,| 
as food is to the stomach. Our strength 
and spirits are infinitely more exhausted 
by the exercise of our mental, than by the 
labour of our corporeal faculties. Let 
any person try the effect of intense appli- 
cation for a few hours, he will soon find 


how much his body is fatigued thereby, 
although he has not stirred from the chair| 
Those who are candidates for 


he sat on. 
health, must be as circumspect in the task 
they set their mind, as in the exercise 
they give to their body. The grand se- 


cret seems to be, to contrive that the ex- 


ercises of the body, and that of the mind, 


may serve as relaxations to each other. || 


Over exertion, or anxiety of mind, dis- 


: . tyr } 
turbs digestion infinitely more than any] 
n demands a much 


fatigue of body ; the b 
more abundant supply of the animal spi- 
rits, than is required for the excitement 
of mere legs and arms. 

Of the two ways of fertilizing the brain, 
hy sleep, or by «piritous stimulus, (for 
some write best in theemorning, others 
when wound up with wine, afier dinver 
or supper) the former is much less ex- 
pensive, and less injurious to the consti- 
tion than either port or brandy, whose 
aid it is said that some of our best authors 


give, people cannot lie in bed, and till 


ie . ‘ 
fiend, ingratitude. 


MINERVA MEDICA. | 


grave. ‘Toresta whole day, under great 
fatigne of either body or mind, is occa- 
sionally extremely beneficial. It is im- 
possible to regulate sleep by the hour ; 
when the mind and the body have receiv- 
ed all the refreshment which sleep can 


then, they should not rise. 

All healing sleep soon neutralizes the 
corroding caustic of care, and blunts even 
the barbed arrows of the marble-hearted 
When the pulse is al- 
most paralyzed by anxiety, half an hour’s 
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are continually increased in height by the 
freezing of the spray of the sea, or of the 
melied snow which falls onthem. ‘Those 
which remain in this frozen climate re- 
ceive- continual growth: others are gra- 
dually wafted by the northern winds into 
southern latitudes, and melt by degrees, 
by the heat of the sun, till they waste 
away, and disappear in the boundless ele- 
ment. 

The collisionvof the great fields of ice 
in high latitudes is often attended with a 
noise, that, for the time, takes away the 


three persons. The price of this com- 
pound solution is estimated at one half- 
penny per pound. 


_— 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


~~ 

Nuthatch.—T his bird runs up and down 
the bodies of trees, like the woodpecker 
tribe ; and feeds not only on insects, but 
nuts, of which it lays up a considerable 
provision in the hollows of trees: it is a 
\pretty sight, says Mr. Willoughby, to see 
jher fetch a nut out of her hoard, place it 








repose will cheer the circulation, restore 
tranquillity to the perturbed spirit, and 
dissipate those heavy clouds of ennui, 
which sometimes threaten to eclipse the 
brightest minds, and best hearts. Child 
of woe! lay thy head on thy pillow, (in- 
gtead of thy mouth to the bottle) and bless 
me for directing thee tothe true source of 
| Lethe, and most sovereign Nepenthe for 
ithe sorrows of human life. 
The time requisite to restore the waste 
| occasioned by the action of the day, de- 
|pends on the activity of the habits, and on 
|the health of the individual ; in general 
it cannot be less than seven, and need not 
be more than nine hours. Invalids will 
iderive much benefit from indulging in the 
siesta whenever they feel languid. A sai- 
lor will tell you, that a seaman can sleep 
jas much in five hours, as a landsman can 
jin ten. Whether rising very early length- 
lens life we know not, but think that sitting 
up very late shortens it, and recommend 
you to rise by eight, and retire to rest by 
eleven ; 


night, is worth two after.”’ When ok 
||people have been examined with a view 
| to ascertain the causes of their longevity, 


power of hearing any thing else ; and the 
meeting of the lesser fields is attended 
with a grinding of unspeakable horror. 
The water which dashes against the 
mountainous ice freezes into an infinite 
variety of forms, and gives the voyager 
ideal towns, streets, churches, steeples, 
and every shape which imagination can 


\fast ina chink, and then standing above it 
iwith its head downwards, striking it with 
all its force, breaks the shell, and catches 
jup the kernel: it breeds in the hollows of 
jtrees ; if the entrance to its nest be too 
jlarge, it stops up part of it with clay, leav- 
jing only room enough for admission. 
oan . _ a9) Dr. Plott tells us, that this bird, by put- 
frame. The icebergs, or glaciers of the}|ting its bill into a crack in the bough of a 
northwest of Spitzbergen, are among the|/tree, can make such a violent sound as if 
capital wonders of the country. \it was rending asunder, so that the noise 

Frost sports with these icebergs, and ‘may be heard at least twelve score yards. 
gives them majestic as well as other most nts 
‘singular forms. Masses have been seen|) Black Swan.—At Port Dalrymple the 
jassuming the shape of a Gothic church,)/black swans are remarkable in point of 
with arched windows and doors, and all|inumber. Mr. Bass once made a rough 
the rich tracery of that style, composed|/calculation of three hundred swimming 
of what an Arabian tale would scarcely ||within the space of a quarter of a mile 
dare to relate, of crystal ef the richest|)square, and heard the “ dying song”’ of 
‘sapphirine blue. Tables with one or|some scores ; but that song, so celebrated 
‘more feet, and often immense flat-roofed| by the poots of former times, exactly re- 
temples, supported by round transparent||sembled the creaking of a rusty alehouse 
lcolumns of cerulean hue, float by the as-)/sign on a windy day. Not more than two 
ltonished spectator. These icebergs are)|thirds of any flock which they fell in with 








your feelings will bear out the 
lladage, that ‘‘one hour’s rest before mid- 


ithe creation of ages, and receive annually 
jadditional heights by the falling of snow 
\jjand rain, which often instantly freezes, 


could fly ; the rest could do no more than 
flap along upon the surface of the water, 
being either moulting or not yet come to 


land more than repairs the loss by the in- 


\their full feather and growth, which they 
fluence of the melting sun. 


‘require two years to attain. They swam 





\\they have uniformly agreed in one thing] 


| only, that they all went to bed early, and 
|| rose early. 

If the delicate, and the nervous, the 
| very young, or tue very old, sit up beyond 
| their usual hour, they feel the want of ar- 
\ tificial aid to raise their spirits to what is 
j)no more than the ordinary pitch of those 
fake are in the vigour of thoir life, and 


|chase a few hours of hilarity at the heavy 


| price of head-ach and dyspepsia for many 
\days after; anda terrible exasperation of 
any chronic complaint they are afflicted 
jjwith. When the body and mind are beh 
|craving repose, to'force their actiow by 
| the spurof spiritous stimulus, is the most 
|\extravagant waste ofthe “ vis vite,”’ that 

fashion ever invented to consume her fool- 
\\ish votaries—for fools they certainly are 
|who mortgage the comfort of a week, for 
\|\the conviviality of an hour, with the cer- 
tainty oftheir term of fe being speedily 
|| foreclosed by gout, palsy, &e. 


| 
——=s 





imust fly from tre festive voura, of pur-) 


‘and flapped alternately, and went on sur- 
|prisingly fast. When in danger, they im- 
imerse their bodies so far, that the water 
imakes a passage between their neck and 


INVENTIONS FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRE. 
In the 23d volume of ** Annals of Agri-| 


|eulture,”? Mr. William Knox, a merchant \back ; and in this position they would 


lof Gothenburg, in Sweden, states that he frequently turn aside a heavy load of shot. 
has made a varicty of experiments for ex- | They seemed to be endowed with much 


= ° ° e 

' . > - - . 

\|tinguishing fire by means of such sab lsagacity ; in chace, they soon learned the 
|weakest point of their pursuers, and, in- 


istances as are cheap and easily procured. || 
Ho divides them inta sizeple and compoun 


}stead of owimumug directly from them, as 


solutions. In the former class, he pro- - 
me , |) jithey did at first, always endeavoured in 
poses to add to 75 gallons of water, 9 gal- lthe most artful prstee. to gain the wied 
lons of the strongest solution of wood- ITo their affection for their vou M ‘ 
ashes ; or 6 gallons of the finest pulverized Scene Tes aheinmiend leermatain 3 mn = 
pot ashes: or 8} gallons of common salt, |i . es 8 Sea 





} 


well drie?, and finely beaten ; or 84 gal- 
lons of green vitriol or copperas, thorough- 
ly dried and finely pulverized ; or 11} gal- 
lons of the strongest herring-pickle ; or 9 
gallons of alum reduced to powder ; or 19 
gallons of clay, perfectly dried, well beat- 
en, and carefully sifted. 

Among the compound solutions, Mr. 


' ~~ 

Kinzfisher.—F rom the diminutive size, 
ithe slender short legs, and the geautiful 
‘colours of this bird, no person Would be 
an to suppose it one of the most rapa- 
cious little animals that skim the deep. 
[Yet it is for ever on the wing, and feeds 
on fish; which it takes in surprising 
|quantities, when we consider its size 




















Knox recommends to mix 75 gallons of|\and figure. 
water with 10 quarts of clay, 10 quarts of | 


It takes its prey after the 
manner of the osprey, balancing itself at 


ICE-BERGS. 
As we a(lyance into the dreary regions 


have been indebted to, for their most! 
brilliant productions. Calling one day on) 
a _— friend, we found him rechning|jof the north, we meet with those pictu- 
on a sofa—onu expressing our concern tO)/resque objects, which attract and capti- 
find him iudiopeced, he said, “* No, I was vate the deat incurious eye. In heey 
only hatching ; | have been writing till I'!seas, and particularly at Spitzbergen, 
was: quite tired; my paper must gM*to} (which is the largest of that group of fro- 
press to day ; sol was taking my usual!)zen islands, which go under that name, or 
restorative—a nap, — if it ye Bove that of New Greenland) the forms assum- 
five minutes, so refreshes my mind that/ed by the ice are extremely pleasing. 
my pen goes to work again spontaneous-||‘The surface of that which is congealed 





vitriol, and 10 quarts of common salt; orj/a certain distance above the water for a 


of the 


powder ; or the same proportion of wa- 
ter, with 15 quarts of red ochre, or the 
residuum of aquafortis, und 15 quarts o 
common salt ; or, lastly, to mix 15 quarts 
of the strongest herring-pickle, and 15 
quarts of red ochre, with 75 gallons of 
water.—All these different solutions, Mr. 
Knox remarks, are equally efficacious in 











ly.” Is it not better economy of time, to! from the sea water is flat, even, and hard, 
sleep for halfan hour, than to go on nood-|| resembling white sugar, and is capable of 
ling all day in a nerveless and semi-super-||being slid upon. The greater pieces, or 
annuated state, if not asleep, certainly not||fields, are many leagues in length: the 
effectively awake for any purpese requir-||smaller are the meadows of the seals, on 
ing the energy of either the body, or the|| which those animals, at times, frolic by 
mind. ‘A forty winks nap,” in a hori-\|hundreds. The motion of the smaller 
zontal posture, is the best preparative for||pieces is as rapid as the currents: the 
any extraordinary exertion of either.—||greater, which are someti leagues 
Those who possess, at:d employ the pow-||long, and sixty or wichty ten, move 
ers of the mind most, seldom attain the \stowly and majestically. They often fix 
greatest age: the envy their talent ex-|/for a time, immoveable by the power of 
eites, the disappointment they often meet||the ocean, and then produce near the ho- 
with in their expectations of receiving the|| rizon that bright white appearance, called 
utmost attention and respect, (which the|/by mariners the blink of the ice. These 
world has seldom the gratitude to pay}{float in the sea like so many rugged moun- 
them while they live,) keep them in al/tains, and are sometimes five or six hun- 
perpetual state of irritation and disquiet,||dred yards thick ; but the far greater part 


extinguishing fire; but he prefers the 
compounds, as being the ‘* surest and most 


a similar quantity of water, with 18 quarts} considerable space, then darting into the 
strongest solution of wood-ashes|\deep, and seizing the fish with inevitable 
and 18 quarts of fine clay reduced to|\certainty. It makes its nest in holes in 


the sides of the clifls, which it scoops to 
the depth of three feet, and lays from five 
to nine eggs. The male, whose fidelity 
exceeds eyen that of the turtle, brings the 
female large provisions of fish while she 
is sitting ; and she, contrary to most other 
birds, is found plump and fat at that sea- 
son. The male, that used totwitter before 
this, now enters the nest as quietly and 
as privately as possible. 


powerful for that purpose.” 

Another of the various inventions for 
extinguishing fire by chemical means, de- 
serving of notice, is the composition pre- 
pared by M. Von Aken, and which con- 
sists of the following ingredients : 


> 

Great Shrike.—The manners of this 
bird are singular. It feeds on insects 
and small birds, the latter of which it 
seizes by the throat, and after strangling, 
fixes them on a sharp thorn, and pulls 


a ie them to pieces with its bill: it will often 
urnt alum 7 - ~ - 2 . . . 

Green vitriol in powder, “se ye when vg neha — nd 
Cinabrese, or redachre, pulverized,  - 29||fo0d against the wires of it. m gpring 


and summer it imitates the voices of other 
Foo birds, by way of decoying them wjgbin 
e its reach, that it may destroy them #™but 
With 40 measures of this liquor an ar-||beyond this, the natural note is the same 
tificial fire, which would have required||throughout all seasons. If a trap-fall be 
the labour of twenty men, and 1400 mea-/|baited with a living small bird, it proves 
sures of common water, was extinguished, ||a decoy, by whichit may be taken in win- 


Potter’s, or other 
sifted, - 
Water, - - - - 


clay, finely pounded and 








which frets them prematurely to theirjlis concealed beneath the water. These 


under the direction of the inventor, by|/ter. 
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No. 47] 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHE MINERVA. 


the world with insafferable pain. That 
pain resulted, as an inevitable conse- 








THE PILGRIM. No. IX. 


No. Il. 


«« The Corsair isdescribed asa mangified 
with a mind of uncommon dignity and ex- 
altation, and, as-is customary with indivi- 
duals of extraor@inary endowments, pos- 
sessing great and painful susceptibility. 
In early life he appears to have been a 
man of rare virtue; but those qualities 
which | have mentioned, made him view 


quence, in an envenomed hatred; and 
this latter feeling induced a self-banish- 
ment, and the wish for reprisal that ap- 
peared in him. In some, it is true, this 
feeling operates in a difierent manner ; 
and whilst it occasions a loathing of the 
human race, engrafts upon the subject a 
resignation, an anguish and sorrow, so 
that, instead of seeking for revenge, he 
shrinks from it; instead of returning) 
among men even to punish them for their} 











the world with disgust and detestation,} 
and he accordingly abandoned society. | 
But he appears to have carried with bim} 
a determined hostility against man. He} 
was not satisfied with shunning their pre-| 
sence, or the airin which they breathed ;| 
he was not satisfied with retreating from) 
ll the scenes where men acted any part,| 
but he desired to reek on them pengeance| 
for the pains they had occasioned to him. | 
In the capacity of a brigand, he found am- 
ple opportunity and means of carrying his 
nostility into a pernicious effect. 

But notwithstanding his hatred of the) 
human species, there was one (beside his) 
piratical followers) that accompanied him 
to his retirement—one whom he tenderly | 
toved, and who in turn loved him equalfy| 
much. The poet’s description of her! 
makes the reader almost envy the fate of| 
the otherwise unhappy Conrad. His! 
orrows are gone, his misery is vanished, | 
when we view by his side the beautiful) 
Medora. At length he proceeds on an) 
expedition against the Turks ; by whom! 
ie is unhappjly taken prisoner, and des-| 
ined as a victim for the scaffold. 
‘lave, called Gulnare, finds an upportu-/ 


} 
} 


But ai}, 


injustice, he pines in solitude and weeps) 
over his woes, unseen’and unheard. But; 
this is not necessarily to be expected ;| 
the same cause may produce either of, 
these effects, however widely different,| 
because the consequence depends upon 
the character of the man. If, whilst he! 
feels the pain that is ascribed to him, he} 
possess a mind of great vigour, he will] 
spurn this silent method of brooding over}! 
wrong, and descending to the grave in|| 
sighs and weeping. If his mind be more} 
delicate and frail, if his heart have been 
formed in a more tender mould, the de-| 
sire of revenge would not operate upon 
him, the thought of revenge would not} 
enter into his mind. Conrad was a man} 
that resembled the former of these por-|| 
traits. 1} 





1} 

** Warp’d by the world in Disappointment's school, 
In words too wise, in conduct there, a fool ; 
Too firm to yield, amd far too proud to stoop, 
Doom’d by bis very virtues fora dupe.” 


| 
tl 


l 

* Fear'd, shun'd, belied, ere youth had lost wer force, || 
He bated man too much tofeel remorse, {| 
And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 1 
To pay the injuries of some on all."’ i 


Had he been less virtuous, he woul 
ihave been less vicious. 
! 





|;our eyes to his companion in solitude, to 


cheek of even the bravo Conrad. Con- 
duct like this would have excited remorse, 
would have excited shame in the bosom) 
of the unpitying corsair. He could have 
offered to his mind no apology for vices} 
so mean. 

He abused not the captives that came} 
in his way, and when he loved, his love| 
was such as is rarely found. Pure as if it!) 
resided in the bosom, of a seraph, it was! 
that leve which Plato in his reveries, had | 
delighted to dwell upon. In short, Con-| 
rad was a hero by no means unworthy of 
his illustrious biographer. He was one} 
of those men that are seen in the world! 
only at times, and after long intervals be-| 
tween. He was a man that must neces-| 
sarily excite the wonder and admiration)| 
of others, that is selected from the rest for|| 
the world to gaze upon. Such a one is} 
most suitable for the purposes of the bard. || 

It has been alleged, that the vices of|| 
Conrad obliterate his virtues, leaving him} 
destitute of any redeeming quality. We} 
think not ; and agree with the poet Camp-| 
bell, that 

| 











— generous worth sublimes 
The robber mvor, and picads for all his crimes. 


! 
If pain be mixed with the admiration}! 


that is called forth by the character of| 


|| Conrad, that feelingis gone when we turn|! 


his comforter in affliction, the lovely Me-|| 


i dora. There appears no spot upon this| 


fascinating woman. Lovely in form, and) 
equally so in face, the beholder is capti-|| 
vated by her exterior alone. Her mind|| 


seems to have been equally admirable | 


with her person ; and what before w: « but | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


> 

No. XLVII. of the MinERvVA will contain the 
following articles: 

POPULAR TALES.—The Secrets of.Cabalism.— 
The Contrast. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Deseription of Whidah.-- 
Court Entertainments in Germany. 

LITERATURE.—Notice of the American Novel, 
entitled, * The Wilderness, or Braddock’s Times,” 
a Tale of the West—The “ Liberal;” by Lord 
Byron, and others. 

THE DRamA.— Paris Theatres, from the Jour: 
nal of a Traveller. : 

BroGRaruy.— Memoirs of Nicholas Poussin. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—On Sleep, Bed Rooms, 
Bedding, and the Siesta. No. 11.—Wonders of 
the Pen.—Signs of the Weather —Advantages o/ 
Snow and Ice.—Natural History, &c. 

Corresronpence.—l/talian Letlers, No. IV. 

Portry.—-Nalional Sketches by “ Florio.”— 
*“ Columbia's Son,” sung at the New Orleans 
Theatre, on Jackson's Birth-day; with other 
preces. 

To CornrespoxpeEnts.---— Numquis” is re- 
quested to draw again, with more regard to taste, 
from his well-stocked Port Folio.” 

Gireanrr, Reconp, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY 








PHE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shrec+ ano Patches '—Hamvrr. 











A translation of.a Topographical and Na- 
tural History of New Netherlands, from the 
original Dutch of Dr. Adrian Van Der Donk, 
and first published at Amsterdam, in 1655, is 
now ready for the press. 

A bill has passed the assembly of Pennsyl- 


The greatness|/a pleasure in beholding a beautiful. pic-|| vania, directing that one fourth of the annual 


nity of breaking his chains, and escaping|/°! his virtue, the elevation of his mind,|ture, is turned to esteem and reverencel|appropriation ef 8000 dollars, made two 


Ht dea e Ss > av a ' » life 
with him, when he returns with a few of |¢”ove him, when he marked out a life of | 
his men to his habitation, a fugitive, de-)!ckedness, to select one of distinguished) 


ieated by his enemies, and most of his! 
soldiers killed or dispersed. He returns| 
‘o carry from his former abede to a place! 
of greater safety, his bride Medora, but! 
alas! he finds her “ cold as the rocks on| 
‘Ferneo’s hoary brow.” 


+ Thewaty trying thing he chuld Wat hate 
Was reft at once, and he deserved his fate ” 


He was silent—he uttered no lamenta-! 
‘ions—they would have been unworthy of 
he grief that laboured in his breast. | 
‘He sought not those palliations with) 
which vulgar souls are accustomed to) 
assuage their wo.’ He was still. He} 
left the isle where he had so long dwelt! 
with his beloved Medora, and his men} 
sought in vain for their honoured chief-| 
tain. He had gone over the waters of| 
the ** dark blue sea,’’ and was seen no} 
more by his companions in arms. 

Thus ends the poem ; and the reader| 
perbaps inay be disposed to impeach the! 
propriety of that combination of great and| 
wicked qualities, of those elevated cha-, 
acteristics and degenerate evils, which} 
\ppears so conspicuously in the character| 
of the Corsair. But if he be intimately! 
icquainted with the heart and bosom of; 
man, if he know all the springs that actn-| 
ate his conduct, and those various and! 
dissimilar emotions that at different times! 
predominate in his breast, he will cease’ 
to wonder, and concede that the descrip- 
tion of Conrad is just; that the estimate 
of his character has been accurately form-| 
ed by the poet ; and if he have read it| 
with that attention that is proper, he will] 
also confess, that this character has been 
defined and described with a vividness and 
srace that has been rarely surpassed. 
This peculiarity forms the great supe- 
riority of Byron over other poets. He 
conceives with inimitable boldness and 
wonderful correctness, and describes 
these conceptions in corresponding lan- 
guage. 

Nor is the character of Conrad by any 
means a contradiction in nature. He was 
virtuous in early life.. 

'* His heart wasformed for softness—warp'd to wrong, 


Betrayed too early, and beguil'd too long ; 
Each feeling pure, as falls the de 
Within the grot: like that had 


fle was a man of exquisite sensation, and 
vecessarily encountered the collisions of 


nd too.” 


— 


fe. He would have scorned the petty/ 
ivices of men called good, and was as in-| 
capable of them, as they-are of lus noble} 
traits. He recognised no medium, and! 
when he had selected a deed which his! 
conscience condemned, it was one that! 
prota Taye strutk wWitr pulitc a COMmon | 
sinner. He knew no compromise with} 
the monitor in his breast. He went not} 
midway ; too fearful to advance, yet not} 
sufficiently virtuous to recede, like the}, 
man that we meet in every-day life.. He 
ifollowed the chain to its end; and whether 
he were directed to a good or a bad ob- 
ect, his progress was distinguished and 
unequalled. ‘To him, the common vices 
offered no temptation—they were inca- 
pable of approaching a being so great. 

To err in a small matter is more weak 
ithan to err in alarg>,. because, in the first 
lcase, the temptation is too, small to afford 
‘an excuse ; in the second, however evil 
ithe deed, it is generally such as to palliate 
the offence, and offer an apology for an 
aberration from virtue. Vice is to be 
shunned ; and when the attraction is fee- 
ble, we search in vain for an extenuatioui. 
The conduct of the Corsair was modelled 
after a rule like this. When he was vir-| 
tuous, it was with enthusiasm ; it was with} 
him the business of his life. The ap-| 
proach of small and grovelling vice was) 
completely shut out. He was taught to! 
avoid them, and they were not sufficiently | 
tempting to such a man, to lead him) 
astray. When the world became known 
to him, and its craft and coldness had filled 
his mind with disgust and abhorrence, he 
ceased to be perfect as before, and being 
so, could stop at no sin less-than. revenge 
and slaughter. Any other vices would 
have been beneath his wickedness. Any 
other vices would have been contemptible 
in his eyes. He was not coarse, he was 
not brutal, as the common murderer. His 
bloodshed was the business of a man in- 
tent on revenge, and was stimulated by a 
noble, though mistaken principle. He 
would have lisdained to overreach ano- 
ther in a contract—he would have dis- 
dained to flatter, to deceive, and to de- 
stroy, as the man of common morals aloes 
with little compunctien. Conduct like 
this would have caused a blush upon the 





























for her virtues. Of her sensibility and 
tenderness a proper idea can be formed 
from the following stanzas : 
“* Deep in my soul that tencer secret dwells, 
Lonely and lost 'o light for evermore, 


fave when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 


TApited rie SOh Paine eternal—tut unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vaig its ray, as it had never been 


; 


Remember me—oh ! pass pot thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline ; 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 
M ust be to find forgetfulness in thine. 


My fondest, faintest, Jatest accents hear : 

Griet for the dead, aot virtue cay reprove; 
Then give me all I ever asked—a tear, 

The first—last—sole reward of so much love!” 


Such were the tender utterings of her 
mind and feelings. Were there no ap- 
pearance of virtue in the Corsair himself, 


the love of a being like her would have 


shown that he was not altogether unwor- 
thy of esteem. I will close these obser- 
vatiens by a single extract towards the 
end of the volume, describing the ap- 
pearance of the inanimate Medora. 

** Tn life itself, she was so still and fair, . 

That death with gentler aspect withered there : 

And the cold -tlowers, her colder hand contained 

In that last grasp as tenderly were strained, 

As if she scarcely felt, but feigned asleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep. 

The long datk Jashes fringed her lids of snow, 

And veil’d—thought shrinks from all that Jurk’d below ! 

Oh, o’er the eye tieath most exerts bis might, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ! 
“inks those blue eves in that long lost eclipse, 
~ ut Spares as yet the charm arouad her Lips.” 

There is a sequel to the Corsair called 
‘* Lara,’”’ which resembles so much the 
poem under consideration, that it would 
bé unpardonable in us to trespass further 
on the attention of the reader. In the 
preceding remarks our manner has been 
desultery, and some of our sentiments 
novel, but we hope we have said nothing 
that cannot be,readily agreed to by our 
readers ; or, at any rate, be sustained by 
us. If so, we have nothing to strike 
out.” 

The foregoing is a section of the manu- 
seript that | have before mentioned. It 
is confined to the merits of one poet alone ; 
and from the length of the-critic’s obser- 
vations, we may infer that he was notdis- 
pleased with his subject. Happily, his 
remarks on the other poets are not so 
diffuse, and in some future number I will 
supply a few extracts from them. 


|| years ago, for educating the Deaf & Dumb, 
|be paid to Mr. Dav id G. Seixas, the original 
‘founder of the Pennsylvania Institution, for 
|| the purpose of enabling him to carry his phi- 
|lanthropic views into fulleffect. 

A company is forming at Ciocinnati,Obio, 
for fitting out from that place a Sealing and 
| Whaling expedition to the Pacificand Indian 
Qeeens_ 


The Missouri is now considered as beyond 
doubt, the largest river in the known world. 
it brings inte the common channel four times 

jas much water, and is at least twice as long, 
and some of its principal branches are even 
lunger than the Mississippi. The length of 
the Missouri from its sources in the rocky 
mountains to the Gulf of Mexico, is be- 
tween four and five thousand miles. During 
three thousand miles of its course its appa- 
rent size is hardly diminished. The Ama- 
|zon hardly exceeds three quarters of the 
jJength of the Missouri. 

i A wild animal of the cat kind was lately 
killed in Connecticut, the claw of which is 
stated to be of the size of a man’s hand; a 
tusk of the same animal measured nea..y 
one inch and a quarter in length. Ht differ- 
ed from the.common wild eat by a hairy foot 
instead of a bare one at the ball. The bone 
of the leg was larger than that of a sheep; 
and the body was six feet in length. 

Senna cultivated in Alabama, has been 
used in families, and is considered equal to 
Alexandria Senna. 

Messrs. Bliss & White have in the press, 
“ Observations on the Floridus, by Charles 
Vignoles, Civil and Topographical Engi- 
neer,” which will appear in a few days. 

Proposals are published for the establish- 
ment at Washington of a new work; to be 
called “ The Washington Quarterly Maga 
zine of Arts, Science, and Literature.” 

The hundredth and first edition of an Ita- 
lian translation of Franklin’s Way to Wealth, 
has been published. 

Godwin, the celebrated English author, 
has in the London press, a history of the 
Commonwealth of England. 

_ 
MARRIED, 
Mr. Gerrit De Bevoise to Miss Catharine Aun 


Asten. ‘ 
Henry Walter Livingston, Esq. to Miss Caroline 














Depav. 
Mr. J. M. J. Moura to Miss Ann H, Gorham. 
Mr. Alexander Campbell to Miss Jane Douglass. 
Mr. John M’Kibbon to Miss Almira Mott. 
Mr.Robt. Dodge to Miss Ann Catharine Merk'ee. 


DIED, 
In the 45th vear of his age, Mr. Samuel Wall. 
Theodorus Van Wyck, Esq. 
Mr. Willi1m Sickels, in the 22d year of his age. 
Mr. John Dally, aged 38. 
Mr. Wm. M, Massaneau. 
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POETRY. 


- 





“ Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place io 
which itmoves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and \o shed over 
ita tint more magical than the blush of morning" 





For the Minerva. 


BLANCHE. 


Blanche, of the stock of Bourbon chiefs, 
Was given through state intrigue, 
T Pietro, monarch of Castile, 
That feud might change to Jeague. 
Hers was a pure, yet haughty heart, 
Abhorring shame and sin; 
Could guilty Pietro act a part 
On such a breast to win? 


Whene’er he praised, she shuddering, 
Would weep or heave a sigh ; 

She shrunk, but not with bashfulness, 
Whenever he came nigh. 

She knew that he was vile and mean, | 
By long deceit defiled ; i! 

And they had four days wedded been, 
And yet she had not smiled. 


On the fifth morrow, dark Pietro 
To several lords did say,— 
“ Blanche, my new wife, eyes me askance 
As I were beast of prey : 
And ever since the bridal kiss, 
She grieves that she is wed ; 
The blood of Spain revolts at this,” 
The irefu! Pietro said. 


** From nought but deep mistrust of me, 
Could all this coldness spring ; 
Surely she harbours base esteem 
For other than her king ; | 
And I must to my rights be true, 





She wrongs my majesty ; 
It is an act to justice due, 
My faithless queen must die.” 


As thus he to that servile crew, 
Pleads his unrighteous cause, | 

Outspeaks a knight that bold as rash, 
In that high chamber was: 

‘* Will none for Blanche entreaty bring?” } 
But quick the tyrant cried, | 

“ Who dares speak thus, when I the king, 
Cast off my worthless bride ?” 





‘God speed me !” cried the stranger knight ; 
(He spoke in foreign tongue ;) 
And down before the presence he, 
His sounding gauntlet flung : | 
* Blanche of Castile, thy wedded wife, 
Princess and child of France, 
[ will maintain her spotless life, 
By my good sword and lance. 


S came not solely to this end, 
But I’m her father’s peer ; 
rhy nobles or thyself may raise 
The pledge that I cast here.” 
That knight was like a giant great ; 
The king was fierce but small ; 
And his liegemen cowered beneath the gait, 
So stalwart, firm, and tall. 








So Pietro, in a weaker voice, 
Said, “ stand ye close,my guard! 

Go Garcias and Ximenes both, 
Sqvire’Queen Blanche hitherward.” 
This knight with foam and dust besprent, 

And soiled with travel stain, 
io haste was by her uncle sent, 
To bear our Blanche from Spain 





He spoke so false to hide the fear, } 
That well-known knight inspired, | 
Whose eye like basilisk’s on hisy, 
Was fix’d with beam untired. 





At length he said, “I hope you bring 





Swift tidings from your court, 
You enter on the Spanish king 
In such impatient sort. H 


*Twas not from Gaul, king Pietro, 
That I have spurr’d my steed ; 
To seek my errand further, 
Yet, thou’st but little need : 
Three plumes I carry in my helm, 
And sable is my shield ; 
And frée to me is all thy realm, 
As free as battle-freld.” U 





While through the opened door, 
A crowd of liveried vassals gay, 
And veil’d handmaidens pour : 
And in the midst oi these there came 
The monarch’s lovely bride! 
A youthful and a stately dame, 
Fair-hair’d and azure-eyed. 


Pietro with swelling wrath look’d o’er 
Her fair display of charms; 

And as she slow approach’d the throne, 
He folded stern his arms. 

With hatred and despite he frowned, 
As on her brow he gazed ;— 

Till at that public scorn, she swoon’d, 
Astounded and amaz’d. 


Then loudly rose the angry voice 
Of the three-plumed knight amain; 
‘* This most despised lady here, 
I shall transport from Spain.” 
Strait through the file of noblemen 
Impetuously he broke ; 
But starting from his word and hand 
The fainting Blanche awoke. 


She, as a queen most jealously, 
Felt all the rank she held, 

She thought the knight spake thus, 
Because that frown he had beheld. 

A sorrow stung her to the quick, 
Which she could not dissemble : 

Yet beat her heart more wild and thick, 
To see her husband tremble. 


* Begone !”’ she cried; “and who art thou, 
That thus would make thee known ? 

Why minion, would’st thou brave a queen 
Who stands beside her throne ? 

Though neither king nor castle, 
Screen’d me from touch like thine ; 

Yet fear, at least, shall blench no queen, 
Sprung of the lily line. 


And when my royal! brow shall frown, 
There’s none shal! answer nay !” 
She bent it, and th’ obsequious crowd 

Hied humbly cach away. 


Disdainfully aside she turn’d, 
FTO thee ore meee beregnet eo tere emteeeey 


And the hall that late with discord burn’d, 
Was silent now and mute. 


Then Blanche; “thou sovereign lord, thou 
king, 
Whence were thy wrath, thy fear? 
Tell me and justify thyself, 
That peace again be here ?” 
But choking with his inborn rage, 
With malice black imbued ; 
Little could such proud guest assuage 
Fierce Peter’s savage mood. 


He twisted in her braided locks 
His hand in evil strong,— 

His hand that slew a brother, 
And he dragg’d her thus along; 

He thrust her out into the hall: 
“‘ Garcias and Ximenes, 

Assemble servitors! and all 
Ye noisy handmaids, peace !” 

The horror-stricken maidens fled, 
And bruised and wounded sore, 

Lay Blanche the queen of all Castile, 
Stretch’d senseless on the floor. 

The hall of stone, so dim and damp, 
Soon Gill’d with armed men, 

They wheel’d arcucd with jar and tramp — 
O, for the black night then ! 


In durance close, that princess bright, 
So innoce.!. so fair, 
Born of 2.m ancient regal race, 
They laced with cruel care. 
Scathed was she by this suddea fate, 
Whence no appeal could rise ; 
Sheggazed upon her prison grate, 
With clear and vacant eyes. 


Garcias he held her in his arms, 
While chains were brought and fix'd; 
Fetter’d was every tender limb, 
And bars her wrists betwixt: 
Her ringlets of the hue of gold, 
Lay o’er his polish’d mail, 
Which press’d her temples, gash’d and cold, 
And her cheek as lily, pale. 





Her heart in icy stress, 
And cast her in a deep abyss, 
From which was no egress ; 
Hope dared not smile, no mercy ruth, 
Could change that king’s decree ; 
So was it, though Toledo’s youth 
Rebell’d to set her free. 


But ob ! the seven weary years, 
That roll’d their weight of days 

O’er Blanche’s heart, like torrent streams 
That wear the mountain ways! 

Till Pietro sought her dungeon tower, 
Her courage he would try; 

He meant that she should feel his power, 
And in his presence die. 


Poison he held ; she drank and cried, 
‘* The sin be not on me! 

Thou bid'st my spirit pure surmount 
These prison walls and thee. 

But Peter! for this deed, all thine 
Shall fat the soil they claim ; 

Before my franks whose swords combine 
To smite from earth their name. 


Pietro, Edward, and Trastamare, 
Shall die as in their pride, 

The cedars of the forest fall 
Beneath the tempest’s stride ; 

Nor lingering torments shall be thine, 
Where thou may’st gasp away, 

And cling sustain’d by hopes divine, 
To thy degraded clay. 


No, no! futurity appears! 
I see thee, mangled, gored ; 
Disburthen'd of thy shrieking ghost 
That flies the hostile sword ! 
No more, I faint !” her flashing eye 
Grew dim, she bow’d her head ; 
And trembling at that prophesy, 
The tyrant groan’d and fled. 
SALONINA. 
> 


For the Minerva. 


TO A MANIAC GIRL. 


Oh! why that look that tells of grief, 


Which does not ask, nor seek relief? 
And why thar wne ane porenziea ar 


Which speaks of madness and despair! 
And why that pallid cheek? and why 
That vacant gaze—that deep-drawn sigh? 
And why those garments, rudely thrown 
Around thy form ’—And why that groan, 
That rends thy palpitating breast, 

And tells that misery is thy guest? 


In vain I seek—I ask in vain— 

Those lips shall never speak again ,— 

Those cheeks, again, shail never bloom, 

Nor those eyes sparkle—soon the tomb 

Shall take thee to its cold, yet kind embrace, 

And hide from earth, thy name and thy disgrace! 

L. 

== 


Bpitaph. 


ON STEPHEN SPOONER. 
Death hath time borrow’d of our neighbour Spooner, 
Whose wife much sorrow'd that he died no sooner 


ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small ” 
_... 


Answers to Charades in our last. 
I. 
Guile may surely be term’d the dark child of Deceit, 
And vess ie an adjective known ; 
Combine them together, and then you will meet 





— 











A word, out of fashion that's grown. 


Il. 


A Kiyo ‘san insurer of pleasure or pain, 
A won bas it's dwelling on earth; 

And a Rixcworm may surely be reckon'd a bane, 
If the face is the place of its birth. 


It, 
Two-fourths of what's potent and strong tome 
I believe can be ing but aB: 


If in guessing a a1pc¢8 I am wrong, 
Tn the art 1‘m no longer a dab. 


> 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 








A word of two syllables, which to the sympathetic heart 
gives great pleasure. By taking away one letter, it will 
make you sick. 





Why are great singers like cheese 








The Christian /Era. 


632 Death of Mahomet, at Medina, aged 63 
ears. His father-in-law Aboubeker ac- 
nowledged Caliph. Jt was he who collect- 

ed the various parts of the Koran. He sent 

one army against the Persians, and another 
against the Romans to make conquests. 

633 Theodorus, brother of Heraclius, beaten by 

the Saracens or Arabians. 

634 Omar, Caliph, after the death of Aboubeker, 

defeated the Romans, took Damascus and 

all Phoenicia. 

635 The Saracens entered Egypt, and prepared 

to besiege Jerusalem. They agreed to spare 

it for a considerable sum, and an annual 
tribute. 

—— This year Christian Missionaries penetrated 

through Tartary into China, and erected a 

monument, which was found in 1625. 

636 Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 

—— Death of Arioaldus, King of the Lombards. 

Rotharis succeeding, reduced the laws into 

a ode. 

637 Antioch taken by the Saracens, who be- 

came masters of all Persia. Jezdegirde the 

King, fled into Tartary, whence he sent am- 

bassadors to China. 

—— The King of the West Saxons, with his peo- 

ple receive@the Christian Faith, as did also 

the other Saxon Kings. 

—— Death of Dagobert, who was succeeded in 

Austrasia by his son Sigebert II. and in 

Neustria and Burgundy by another son 

Clovis Il. 

—— The Saracens masters of Egypt. 

640 Ercombert, King of Kent, made heathenish 

idols to be pulled down. 

641 Death of the Emperor Heraclius, after a 

reign of more than 30 years. Constantine 

II. his son reigned but four months. Being 

poisoned (it is said) by his step-mother, he 

was followed by Heracleonas her son, who 
was soon d d, and e ted with his 
mother. 

—— Constans IJ. son of Constantine was pro- 

claimed at 12 years of age. # 

642 Chindasvinla chosen King of the Visigothe, 

in Spain. 

644 The University of Cambridge said to have 

been founded by Sigebert, King of the East 

Angles 

—— Omar, Caliph, rebuilt the Temple of Jerusa- 

lem, as a Mosque. Othman succeeded him. 





Pp 





—— Mauritias, governor of Rome, revolted, but 

was taken and put to death by the Exarch. 

—— The Chinese annals mention a Roman em- 

bassy to their court, on occasiou of the war 

with the Arabians. 

644 Sigebert, King of the East Angles, embraced 
a monastic life. Peda, King of the Mer- 
cians, put Sigebert to death. 

647 The Saracens occupied part of Africa, and 
rendered it tributary. 

—— The Saracens landed in Cyprus and took 
Salamine. 

649 Council of Rome against the Monothelites 

and the Typus. 

Death of Chindasvinla, King of the Visi- 

goths in Spain, who was succeeded by Re- 

cesvinto, 

650 The Sclavonians invaded Italy, but were re- 

pulsed by the Lombards. 

651 Oswin, King of Northumberland, slain. 

—— Jesdegirdle, last King of Persia, killed; his 
son sought refuge in China. 

653 Pope Martin carried off from Rome, was de- 
tained in the isle of Naxos upwards of one 





ear. 

—_ Death of Rotharis, King of the Lombards. 

—— Landing of the Danes in Britain. The Sa- 
racens conquered Rhodes, and destroyed the 
famous Colossus. They pilleged Armenia. 

654 Martin the Pope, being brought to Constan- 
tinople, was imprisoned, and afterwards 
banished. The Roman clergy were pre- 
vailed on by threats, tochuse another Pope. 

655 Moaira, general of the Saracens, came with 
a fleet to besiege Constantinople ; two 
Christian soldiers burnt his fleét; he return- 
ed with many ships; defeated the Romans; 
and obliged Constans to fly to Constantino- 

le. 

1656 Death of Sigebert, King of Austrasia. 

—— Grimoald, mayor of the palace, sent away 
Dagobert, son of Sigebert, and put his own 
son Childebert on the throne. 

—— Clovis Il. King of Neustria and Burgundy, 
took off the silver from the roof of St. Denis, 
sent it to the mint, and distributed the mo- 
ney among the poor. 

—— Othman, Caliph of the Saracens, being kill- 
ed, Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, was ac- 
knowledged Caliph in Arabia, and Moaira 
in Syria. 

—— Death of Clovis II. His eldest son Clotaire 
III. succeeded to the kingdoms of Neustria, 
end Burgundy, at first under the guardian- 
ship of bis mother. 


—— EERE ——————EE =» 
THE MINERVA, 
EDITED BY GEORGE HOUSTON, 

Is published every Saturday by E. Bliss & E. White, 
128 Broadway, at Four Dollars per annum, if paid in ai- 
vance, or Five Dollars, if credit is taken, payable by 
balf-yearly instalments. Subscribers -— commence 
with number; but no subscription will be received 


ions 
Minerva, New-York.’ 





J. Szvmovn, prister, 49 Jehn-streeD 
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